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PLANS  FOR  EDUCATION 
CONGRESS  NEARING 
COMPLETION 


Annual  Meeting  of  School  Officials 
Scheduled  for  October  4  and  5 


Plans  for  the  Twentieth  Annual  Education 
Congress,  which  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
October  4  and  5,  are  taking  final  shape.  The 
Congress,  which  attracts  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  supervisory  officials  from  every  part 
of  the  State,  will  focus  this  year  on  the  theme, 
“Evaluating  the  School  System  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.” 

This  comprehensive  topic  will  be  approach¬ 
ed  from  three  vital  angles.  One  of  these  is 
the  evaluation  of  administrative  units  and 
county  planning;  the  second,  a  review  of  pres¬ 
ent  materials  and  procedures  of  instruction; 
and  third,  the  business  administration  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  public  school  program. 
Through  these  evaluations  it  is  expected  that 
educational  waste  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

Special  Conference  of  County 
Superintendents 

An  important  feature  of  the  Congress  this 
fall  will  be  a  special  conference  of  county 
superintendents  and  supervising  principals. 
In  view  of  new  legislation  which  is  becoming 
operative,  these  school  officials  are  confronted 
with  numerous  problems  relating  to  adminis¬ 
trative  units,  consolidation,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Their  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of 
county  superintendents  chosen  by  themselves 
to  direct  the  discussions. 

First  Congress  Held  in  1919 

Education  Congresses  were  begun  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1919  to  afford  school  officials  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  school  and  to  lay  plans  for 
desirable  legislation  to  provide  for  these  needs. 
Usually,  more  than  2,000  school  folks  gather 
for  the  Education  Congress,  which  is  held  in 
the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building. 


The  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  the  material  in  the  curriculum 
should  result  in  the  children’s  de¬ 
veloping  that  knowledge  and  those 
habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations 
which  are  most  helpful  in  affecting 
the  desirable  control  of  conduct. 
These  mental  factors  develop  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  used  in 
situations  which  cannot  be  met  ef¬ 
fectively  without  them. 


NEW  TEACHER  RATING  SYSTEM 


Commonwealth  of  Penniylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Harriiburg 

Temporary  and  Professional  Employe’s  Rating  Card 


District 

School 

Sulij 

•ct(s) 

Grades  (s) 

(Designed  to 
General  As 

give  effect  to  Act  2  <4. 
u-nibly,  June  2",  1939) 

Satisfactory 

Name  of  Person  Rating 

Position 

Date 

Unsatisfactory 

Name  of  Person  Rating 

Position 

Date 

Service  of  c  m  p  1  o  y  c 
sufficiently  r.rccptable  to 
justify  continuation  of 
employment. 

Improvement  is  essential 
to  justify  continuance  in 
service. 

1  PERSONALITY  |  V 

II  PREPARATION 

V 

III  TECHNIQUE 

V 

IV  PUPIL  REACTION 

1  Physical  Characteristics 

1.  Professional  Attitudes 

1.  Planning  and  Organization 

I.  Enthusiasm 

2.  Emotional  Stability 

2.  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skill 

2.  Individualization 

— 

•>.  Power  to  Appraise 

3.  Social  Adjustment 

— 

3.  Continuity  of  Professional  Growth 

3.  Classroom  Generalship 

3.  Normal  Development 

4.  Professional  Relationships 

4.  Subject  Matter  Scholarship 

4.  Manipulation  of  Materials 

4.  Expri>ssion 

5.  Judgment 

5.  Language  Usage 

3.  Ability  to  Compromise 

">.  Subject  Matter  Progress 

6.  Habits  of  Conduct 

6.  Civic  Responsibility 

6. 

6.  Habits  of  Thinking 

7. 

7.  Dependability 

7. 

7.  Habits  of  Conduct 

8. 

8.  Appreciations  and  Ideals 

S. 

8.  Attitudes 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

GENERAL  RATING 

1.  Each  school  official  who  rates  an  factory;  if  unsatisfactory,  opposite  Un¬ 
employe  should  use  a  rating  card  for  each  satisfactory. 

rating  given. 

3.  Ratings  should  have  the  support 

2.  The  responsible  school  official  will  of  anecdotal  records.  In  the  case  of 
first  rate  the  employe  in  general  terms  UNSATISFACTORY  ratings,  such  anec- 
of  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  If  an  dotal  records  must  be  maintained  in  the 
employe  is  to  lie  rated  satisfactory,  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
person  doing  the  rating  should  place  his  a  copy  supplied  to  the  employe  ini- 
signature  in  the  block  opposite  Satis-  mediately  after  he  has  been  rated. 


DETAILED  APPRAISAL  3.  A  number  of  ratings  may  finally 

1.  When  a  school  official  rating  an  be  summarize. I  on  a  single  rating  card, 
employe  indicates  an  unsatisfactory  rat-  4.  SUBSTANTIATING  EVIDENCE 
ing,  he  should  place  a  check  in  the  block  when  rating  is  unsatisfactory.  Whenever 
opposite  the  quality  or  qualities  so  rated,  an  unsatisfactory  rating  is  given,  each 

2.  Check  after  any  item  indicates  such  recorded  rating  should  then  be  sub- 

that  employe  is  regarded  by  one  rating  stantiated  by  giving  in  plain  English  an 
as  so  adverse  in  reference  to  the  item  as  account  of  the  specific  circumstances  and 
to  be  considered  unsatisfactory  in  this  facts  upon  which  the  rating  was  based, 
respect.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  This  anecdotal  recoid  should  include 
gross  deficiency  in  a  single  quality  might  specific  details  of  evidence  regarding  anj 
be  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  a  total  behavior  or  circumstances  likely  to  be 
rating  of  unsatisfactory  even  though  other  important  in  case  the  services  of  a  teacher 
items  were  not  marked  at  all.  are  later  to  be  discontinued  or  dismissed. 


Final  Rating:  SATISFACTORY 

I  certify  that  the  above  named  employe  has  taught 

for  .  years  .  months  under  my 

supervision  from  .  to  . 

and  has  received  from  me  a  final  rating  of 
"SATISFACTORY. ’’ 

Date  Co.  or  Dist.  Superintendent 


Use  “FINAL  RATING”  when  reporting  to  School 
Boards  or  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  "FINAL 
RATING”  may  represent  a  number  of  separate 
ratings  during  period  of  employment. 

PITC-54 
200M— 9-39 


Final  Rating:  UNSATISFACTORY 

I  certify  that  the  above  named  employe  has  taught 

for  . . .  years  - - -  months  under  my 

supervision  from  to 

and  has  received  from  me  a  final  rating  of 

"UN  SATISFACTORY.” 

Dale  Co.  or  Dist.  Superintendent 


DEFINITIONS 


1.  DEFINITION  OF  "PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYE” — The  term  "professional 
employe"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  teachers,  supervisors,  supervising 
principals,  principals,  directors  of  vocational  education,  dental  hygienists,  visiting 
teachers,  school  secretaries,  the  selection  of  whom  is  on  the  basis  of  merit  as 
determined  by  eligibility  lists,  school  nurses  who  are  certified  as  teachers,  and 
any  regular  full-time  employe  of  a  school  district  who  is  duly  certified  as  a 
teacher. 

2.  FUNCTION  AND  SCOPE  OF  RATING— Under  Act  274,  two  types  of 
school  employes  are  included:  TEMPORARY  AND  PROFESSIONAL.  During 
status  as  a  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYE,  at  least  twice  a  year  such  employe  must 
be  notified  as  to  quality  of  service;  no  such  employe  shall  bo  dismissed  unless 
rated  as  unsatisfactory  and  notified  in  writing  of  such  unsatisfactory  rating 
within  ten  days  after  the  unsatisfactory  rating  is  determined.  If  a  Temporary 
Employe  is  certified  by  a  County  or  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the 
secretary  of  the  school  district  during  the  Iasi  loin  months  ot  the  second  year 
<4  service  as  rendering  satisfactory  service,  such  employe  shall  then  receive 
l he  status  of  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYE. 

3.  The  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYE  shall  have  permanent  tenure  unless  dis¬ 
missed  for  cause;  if  the  cause  is  incompetence,  the  determination  of  such  in¬ 
competency  shall  bo  the  record  of  this  card. 

4.  It  shall  hereafter  be  the  duty  of  Boards  of  School  Directors  to  cause  to 
be  established  a  permanent  record  system  containing  ratings  for  each  toucher  em 
ployed  within  the  district  and  copies  of  all  ratings  for  the  yeur  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  teacher  upon  his  or  her  request,  or  if  any  rating  during  the  year 


is  unsatisfactory,  copy  of  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  teacher  concerned. 
No  teacher  shall  he  dismissed  under  this  act  unless  such  rating  records  have  been 
kept  on  file  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors. 

5.  When  the  number  of  Professional  Employes  within  a  district  must  be  re¬ 
duced,  the  county  or  district  superintendent  shall  appraise  the  accumulated 
ratings  of  such  employes  and  suspend  the  employe  with  the  lowest  rating  first, 
next  lowest  second  and  so  on;  where  no  substantial  difference  in  rating  can  be 
determined  through  such  appraisal,  seniority  or  service  rights  shall  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  consideration. 

6.  This  rating  card/  is  designed  1o  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  Act  274 
AND  NOT  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PURPOSES. 

7.  THE  PLAN  OF  RATING— The  service  of  most  school  employes  is  satis- 
factory  to  the  degree  that  such  sendee  may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
particular  district  in  which  it  is  being  rendered.  This  does  not  mean  that  no 
further  improvement  can  be  made  or  is  to  be  expected  in  a  particular  case;  the 
reverse  is  true  in  all  cases  in  varying  degree.  However,  it  does  mean  that  in 
most  cases  the  professional  service  of  the  employe  is  sufficiently  acceptable  to 
justify  continuation  of  employment. 

8.  Whenever  anyone  who  has  been  delegated  by  tin-  county  or  district  super¬ 
intendent  to  rate  an  employe  appraises  the  sendee  of  such  employe  as  UN¬ 
SATISFACTORY.  that  is,  as  unacceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  continuation 
of  such  employe  in  the  service  of  the  district  concerned,  the  one  making  the 
rating  should  so  indicate  both  under  the  GENERAL  R  VTINT.  and  also  under  the 
pertinent  detailed  headings. 


IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

TRAVEL 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  value  of  travel  for  people  in  general.  It  is 
commonly  recognized  to  be  an  experience  which  enables  a  person  to  broaden  his  outlook 
upon  life,  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  living,  and  intensify  his  appreciation 
for  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  Since  travel  is  so  valuable,  teachers  privileged  to 
experience  it  cannot  help  but  reflect  its  benefits  upon  the  children  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Travel  enables  the  teacher  to  vitalize  the  instruction  in  every  field  of  learning 
and  in  every  activity.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  relative  to  the  ability  of  a  teacher 
who  has  traveled  extensively  to  be  able  to  present  geography,  history,  art,  science,  or  any 
other  subject  much  more  effectively  since  such  experience  gives  a  sense  of  security  in 
knowledge,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a  broadness  in  outlook,  which  is  sure  to  be  radiated 
and  imbibed  by  the  pupils.  Historic  shrines  no  longer  become  mere  objects  in  a  history 
book,  but  after  being  visited  become  real,  meaningful  mileposts  in  the  development  of 
civilization. 

Travel  enables  a  teacher  to  visualize  the  rich  and  the  poor  sections  of  our  cities  as 

(Continued  on  page  15,  col.  2) 
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MAKING  SCHOOLS  SAFE  FOR 
CHILDREN 


Safety  from  fire  and  panic  hazards  in  the 
schools  of  our  State  is  of  supreme  importance. 
It  can  be  secured  only  by  the  faithful  observ¬ 
ance  of  common  sense  precautions,  frequent 
and  systematic  inspections,  and  regular  fire 
drills.  Inspection  blanks  which  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  check  list  for  such  an  inspection,  have 
been  prepared  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  for  use  of  school  officials  in  their 
attempts  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  pupils  and 
the  property  of  the  school  districts. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
recommends  the  use  of  this  or  a  similar  check 
list  in  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  classes  and  school  organiza¬ 
tions  be  enlisted  in  making  this  inspection. 
Such  a  cooperative  effort  not  only  tends  to 
make  pupils  and  patrons  conscious  of  inevit¬ 
able  fire  hazards,  but  operates  to  prevent 
catas  trophies. 

Education  an  Insurance  Against  Fire  Loss 

The  technique  used  in  attacking  a  beginning 
fire  usually  determines  whether  or  not  the  fire 
shall  be  conquered  immediately  or  spread  to 
indefinite  proportions.  For  this  reason  in¬ 
structions  in  the  fundamentals  of  fire  fighting 
and  fire  prevention  constitute  a  practical  phase 
of  the  public  school  program.  In  addition  to 
the  formal  instruction  that  may  be  offered  in 
the  classroom,  practical  experience  in  fire 
fighting  might  be  gained  in  the  field  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  competent  fire  wardens, 
teachers,  or  others  who  are  conversant  in  the 
effective  methods  of  fighting  fires. 

Fire  Consciousness 

Such  procedures  would  serve  two  important 
purposes.  First,  they  would  cause  children 
and  youth  to  become  conscious  of  fire  hazards, 
and  second,  they  would  fortify  them  against 
the  time  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  combat 
a  definite  fire  danger. 

Until  the  folks  of  Pennsylvania  are  more 
careful  with  fire  in  and  near  woodlands,  as 
well  as  in  their  homes,  there  will  continue  to 
be  serious  losses  by  fire.  Forest  owners  carry 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  their  property 
and  keeping  woodlands  free  from  unnecessary 
inflammable  debris.  Neglect  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility  often  leads  to  serious  calamities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  folks  who  enjoy  the 
woodlands  of  Pennsylvania  have  commensu¬ 
rate  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  property 
of  forest  owners.  This  responsibility  may  be 
felt  the  more  keenly  if  an  emphasis  on  this 
phase  of  conservation  is  made  in  the  public 
schools.  What  better  way  of  giving  this  em¬ 
phasis  than  by  instruction  in  the  prevention 
and  fighting  of  fires,  and  practice  in  the  art 
of  fire  fighting  in  the  open  under  competent 
supervision. 

Bulletins  Available 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
published  two  useful  bulletins  on  the  subject 
of  fire  fighting  and  forest  protection.  One  of 
these  is  bulletin  35,  entitled  “Lessons  in  For¬ 
est  Protection,”  the  other  is  bulletin  36, 
“Pennsylvania  Forest  Fire  Manual.”  The 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  might  profit  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  these  two  publications. 


EDUCATION  CONGRESS 
LUNCHEON 

October  5,  1939. 

The  luncheon,  in  connection 
with  the  Education  Congress,  will 
be  held  October  5,  1939,  at  12:30 
P.M.,  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel.  An  unusual  program 
has  been  planned  by  the  committee 
on  arrangements  and  from  all  in¬ 
dications,  the  luncheon  this  year 
will  not  only  be  challenging  from 
the  professional  point  of  view,  but 
also  stimulating  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  economic  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  matter  of  sup¬ 
porting  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

Honorable  Arthur  H.  James,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  extend  greetings 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will 
speak. 

Dr.  Harley  Lutz,  Professor  at 
Princeton  University  and  Dr.  Carle- 
ton  Washbume,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Winnetka,  Ulinois,  will  be 
the  speakers  for  the  occasion. 

Because  of  the  limited  seating 
capacity  at  the  luncheon,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  reservations  be 
made  in  advance.  Tickets  are 
available  through  Dr.  Henry  Klon- 
ower,  Director,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Room  202,  Edu¬ 
cation  Building,  and  they  may  be 
obtained  or  reserved  by  writing  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Room  202,  Education 
Building. 


PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION  TO 
BE  STUDIED  DURING  EDU¬ 
CATION  WEEK 

The  practical  purposes  of  education  are 
scheduled  to  be  thoroughly  reviewed  during 
the  annual  American  Education  Week,  which 
is  to  be  observed  from  November  5  to  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1939.  Under  the  broad  theme,  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Way  of  Life,”  the  vari¬ 
ous  functions  of  education  in  our  American 
life  democracy  will  be  discussed  and  con¬ 
sidered. 

Daily  Topics 

The  following  schedule  of  topics  for 
the  seven  days  celebration  are  as  follows: 
Sunday  November  5  The  Place  of 
Religion  in  our  Democracy 
Monday  November  6  Education  for 
Self-Realization 

Tuesday  November  7  Education  for 
Human  Relationships 
Wednesday  November  8  Education  for 
Economic  Efficiency 

Thursday  November  9  Education  for 
Civic  Responsibility 

Friday  November  10  Cultivating  the 
Love  of  Learning 

Saturday  November  11  Education  for 
Freedom. 

Sponsored  by  National  Groups 


American  Education  Week  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Education  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Legion,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  by  the  support  of  many  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

This  annual  observance  is  the  most  vital 
period  of  educational  interpretation  of  the 
nation’s  schools.  It  is  the  time  when  America’s 
schools  report  to  the  people  in  concert.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  celebration  school  folks  will  discuss 
the  purpose  of  education  with  parents  and 
citizens.  Schools  will  reveal  how  they  are 
achieving  the  objectives  outlined  in  the  daily 
topics  for  the  week’s  celebration.  The  imme¬ 
diate  and  future  needs  of  the  schools  will  be 
reviewed  with  the  people. 


Visual  Devices  Aid  Learning  Process 
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Executive  Office— continued 


SCHOOL  YOUTH  SEEK  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  TO  STUDY 
AVIATION 


Rapid  developments  and  progress  in  the 
field  of  aviation  are  pressing  the  schools  for 
speedier  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  to 
prepare  youth  to  play  their  part  in  an  air- 
minded  era.  Findings  of  a  national  survey  of 
aviation  in  our  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country  indicate  that 
this  fast  growing  enterprise  may  be  out-dis¬ 
tancing  the  schools. 


Cost 

Many  educators  admit  the  fact  that  despite 
a  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  secondary  school 
pupils  and  college  students  in  the  study  of 
aviation,  the  prohibitive  cost  of  equipment  and 
instruction  has  confined  the  number  of  courses 
to  a  minimum.  Only  130  secondary  schools  and 
109  colleges  and  universities  now  report  avia¬ 
tion  courses.  Forty-three  thousand  students 
are  enrolled  in  these  programs. 

Clubs 

Questionnaires  and  letters  received  from 
more  than  12,000  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  Office  of  Education  survey,  reveal 
that  25,000  boys  and  girls  are  members  of 
aviation  clubs  in  secondary  schools,  but  that 
only  7,000  are  actually  studying  in  technical 
and  vocational  courses.  The  principal  activi¬ 
ties  in  these  aviation  clubs  are  the  making  of 
scale  model,  rubber-powered-model,  and  gas- 
model  planes,  model-plane  flying,  discussion 
of  principles  of  flight  and  study  of  aviation 
events. 

Equipment 

Although  more  than  1,000  schools  have  some 
equipment  for  aviation  activity,  only  200  use 
aircraft  engines  for  study  purposes,  and  fewer 
than  100  actually  have  airplanes.  The  109  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  reporting  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  data  indicate  that  they  offer  more  than 
five  hundred  aviation  education  courses.  Only 
nineteen  institutions  have  flight  opportunities 
available.  The  survey  reveals  that  faculty 
members  in  colleges  and  universities  hold  112 
licenses  for  flying.  Eight  hundred  students 
hold  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  licenses  for 
flying,  while  125  have  licenses  to  operate 
gliders.  Approximately  2,500  college  students 
are  enrolled  in  aviation  clubs. 

School  Responsibility 

Educators  are  being  urged  to  provide  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  meet  the  interests  and 
needs  of  students  in  aviation,  either  for  recre¬ 
ational  purposes  or  as  preparation  for  use 
commercially  or  industrially.  Many  second¬ 
ary  school  principals  and  college  presidents 
offer  suggestions  for  further  exploration.  Boys 
on  entering  school  give  aviation  as  the  life 
work  to  which  they  are  looking  more  than 
any  other  one  profession.  Local  surveys  to 
ascertain  the  need  for  aviation  education  may 
be  found  helpful  in  meeting  the  problem. 
Summer  aviation  camps,  courses  of  a  general 
nature  to  be  elective,  State  courses  of  aviation 
education,  visual  education  materials  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  on  aviation,  and  home  study 
courses  are  other  means  whereby  our  youth 
may  be  given  the  opportunities  they  seek  in 
the  fast  growing  industry. 


Living  Experiences  in  School 


A  Practical  School  Project  for  Future  Farmers 
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Things  I  Wish  I  Had  Known 
Before  I  Was  Twenty-One 

That  my  health  after  thirty  depended  in 
a  large  degree  on  what  I  put  into  my 
stomach  before  I  was  twenty-one. 

How  to  take  care  of  money. 

That  a  man’s  habits  are  mighty  hard  to 
change  after  he  is  twenty-one. 

That  a  harvest  depends  upon  the  seeds 
sown. 

That  things  worth  while  require  time, 
patience,  and  work 

That  you  cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 

The  value  of  absolute  truthfulness  in 
everything. 

The  folly  of  not  taking  older  people’s 
advice. 

That  what  my  Mother  wanted  me  to  do 
was  right. 

That  “Da-d”  wasn’t  an  old  fogy  after  all. 

The  greatness  of  the  opportunity  and  joy 
of  serving  a  fellowman. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  1939 

4  Program  Committee  Meeting 

1940  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

6  Erie  County  Institute 

6-7  Tri-State  Commercial  Educa¬ 

tion  Association,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

6-7  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  Inter¬ 

national  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

(Formerly  known  as  Pa. 
Conf.  for  Edu.  of  Exc. 
Chd.) 

9-12  National  League  to  Promote 

School  Attendance,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

12-14  Pennsylvania  Library  Asso¬ 

ciation  (Annual  Meeting) 
Hershey,  Pa.  (N.  J.,  Del., 
Pa.,  Md.,  and  D.  C.) 

16  American  Public  Health  As¬ 

sociation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20  Exhibit  Committee  Meeting, 

1940  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

20  Pennsylvania  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Meeting 
Midwestern  District,  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

23  Pennsylvania  Organization 
Public  Health  Nursing, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

26-28  Secretaries  of  School  Princi¬ 
pals  Meeting  Forum.  Edu¬ 
cation  Building,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

26- 28  National  Society  for  Preven¬ 

tion  of  Blindness  (Hdqts) 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Annual 
Conference,  50  West  50th  St. 

27- 28  Pennsylvania  Historical  As¬ 

sociation,  Hotel  Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


EDUCATION  FOR  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  COOPERATION 


Recent  trends  in  world  affairs  are  reminders 
of  an  unprecedented  need  for  the  highest  order 
of  world  citizenship.  Education  for  World 
Peace  does  not  imply  the  development  of  im¬ 
practical  idealism  or  mere  submissiveness  or 
of  indifference  for  one’s  own  country.  Educa¬ 
tion  for  World  Peace  is  education  for  world¬ 
wide  cooperation.  The  question  of  armament 
or  disarmament  is  not  primary  but  secondary. 
It  is  well  to  recognize  that  education  for  world 
citizenship  is  essentially  character  education. 
- — of  individuals,  groups,  communities,  nations, 
and  the  family  of  nations.  It  must  aim,  then, 
at  the  cultivation  of  character  traits  that  make 
for  harmony  in  human  relationships. 

Interest  in  Other  Lands 

In  the  early  elementary  grades  of  our 
schools  the  work  should  be  focused  on  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  the  people  of  other 
lands,  the  development  of  wholesome  attitudes, 
and  the  cultivation  of  desirable  personal  traits 
on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  In  the  upper  grades 
this  program  may  well  be  enlarged  by  giving 
pupils  an  introduction  to  international  prob¬ 
lems.  In  secondary  school  and  college,  em¬ 
phasis  may  be  placed  on  analysis  of  world 
problems  and  on  the  appraisal  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  international  cooperation. 

World  Citizenship 

The  social  sciences  lend  themselves  fully  to 
the  teaching  of  world  citizenship.  Numerous 
opportunities  to  develop  world  citizenship  are 
also  afforded  by  the  extra-curricular  programs 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  school  environment  is  the  proving  ground 
on  which  the  school’s  theories  of  cooperative - 
ness  and  goodwill  are  tested.  Small  success 
can  be  achieved  save  by  teachers  who  have 
keen  insight  into  international  problems,  en¬ 
joy  an  universal  culture,  and  maintain  an  in¬ 
ternational  outlook  on  world  affairs. 


NEW  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS 


Change  from  a  simple  rural  life  to  a  complex 
civilization  has  wrought  fundamental  changes 
in  the  functions  of  the  school.  In  the  past, 
when  the  community  itself  was  an  educational 
agency,  the  school  served  effectively  by  pro¬ 
moting  only  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  young.  The  village  and  rural  community 
provided  work,  play,  social  life,  emotional  en¬ 
richment,  the  sense  of  the  community,  and 
the  framework  of  a  career. 

These  conditions  of  life  have  changed.  The 
local  community  has  widened  its  boundaries 
until  they  have  become  national.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  required  of  individuals  to  the  larger 
community  is  a  matter  of  serious  public  con¬ 
cern.  It  has  entailed  a  reconstruction  of  our 
democracy.  The  school  can  no  longer  hide 
behind  its  professed  interest  in  abstract 
“schooling”  when  its  students  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  need  education.  It  must  recognize  what 
manner  of  environment  surrounds  it. 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION 


The  general  aim  of  education  at  the  present 
time  is  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the 
individual  within  the  framework  of  our 
present  industrialized  democracies.  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  in¬ 
dividual  behavior  or  conduct. 

Everyday  Living 

If  education  is  doing  its  work  in  accordance 
with  this  purpose,  then  individuals  of  our 
society  will  realize  improvements  in  their 
everyday  living.  They  will  be  better  able  to 
express  themselves,  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  friends  and  associates,  to  maintain  a 
comfortable  economic  condition,  and  partici¬ 
pate  effectively  in  community  and  civic  affairs. 
The  pupil’s  self-realization  takes  the  form  of 
an  inquiring  mind,  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  needs  easily,  enjoyment  of  recre¬ 
ation,  appreciation  of  beauty  in  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
his  conduct. 

Social  Relations 

The  improvement  in  social  relations  with 
his  colleagues  and  associates  consists  in  a 
respect  for  humanity,  the  making  of  friends, 
courteous  conduct  toward  associates,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  home  life.  The  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  learner  is  concerned  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  occupations,  choices  of  a  voca¬ 
tion,  and  the  understanding  of  modern  mar¬ 
kets  sufficiently  to  buy  and  sell  intelligently. 

Civic  Responsibility 

The  purpose  of  education  which  has  con¬ 
siderable  social  significance  is  that  pertaining 
to  civic  responsibility.  The  schools  endeavor 
to  develop  in  pupils  a  sense  of  social  justice, 
a  desire  to  participate  in  civic  activities,  and 
a  devotion  to  democracy.  Other  phases  of  civic 
responsibility  as  taught  in  schools  are  critical 
judgment  in  social  life,  tolerance  of  different 
points  of  view,  respect  for  constituted  law,  and 
an  appreciation  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 


EDUCATION  FOR  MODERN 
TIMES 


Education  for  modern  times  must  meet  new 
interests  and  new  demands  created  by  pro¬ 
gress.  Some  of  the  new  interests  and  ideas 
which  demand  educational  readjustment  with¬ 
in  our  schools  are  the  increasing  number  of 
functions  of  government,  conservation,  and 
unions  and  production  associations.  Other 
developments  which  call  for  consideration  in 
modem  education  are  the  nationalization  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  foreign  relations,  the  shorter  work 
hours,  crime  problems,  and  the  transformed 
structure  of  the  family.  These  are  parts  of  the 
modern  child’s  environment.  If  he  is  to  in¬ 
telligently  live  in  this  environment,  he  must 
become  familiar  with  the  factors  that  will  in¬ 
evitably  confront  him.  This  constitutes  a 
definite  responsibility  of  the  modem  school. 
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Administration  and  Finance 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  EDUCATION 
COST 


DONALD  P.  DAVIS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Bureau  Administration  and  Finance 

CARL  D.  MORNEWECK,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  Administration  and  Finance 


MERGING  OF  SCHOOL  DIS¬ 
TRICTS  PLACED  ON  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  BASIS 


The  General  Assembly  through  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  House  Bill  737,  has  clarified  and  placed 
on  a  practical  basis  the  law  providing  for  the 
merger  of  small  school  districts  into  larger  and 
more  efficient  units.  In  general,  the  new  law 
opens  the  way  for  county  and  local  school 
boards  to  join  hands  in  effecting  mergers 
wherever  and  to  whatever  extent  they  may 
be  desirable. 

Voting  on  Mergers  is  Optional 

County  boards  and  such  local  boards  as  may 
be  affected  may  prepare  and  submit,  with  the 
advice  of  county  superintendents,  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  school  districts  and  attend¬ 
ance  areas  in  their  respective  counties.  Upon 
the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
the  county  board  is  at  liberty  to  prepare  and 
present  a  petition  for  the  merging  of  school 
districts  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
in  turn  may  authorize  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  merging  to  the  electorate  of  each 
district. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  law  is  the 
provision  that  a  majority  vote  of  each  district 
is  required  before  a  merger  involving  a  given 
district  may  be  made.  In  other  words,  mergers 
become  effective  only  for  districts  in  which 
the  electorate  favors  the  movement. 

County  Board  to  Direct  Planning 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  law  stipulate 
that  the  county  board  shall  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  formerly  carried  out  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  county  directors’  association. 
It  also  authorizes  county  boards  to  engage  the 
services  of  an  attorney  to  assist  them  in  legal 
transactions  pertaining  to  mergers  and  other 
functions.  Any  school  district,  after  July  1, 
1940,  desiring  to  establish  itself  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  administrative  unit  under  a  super¬ 
intendency,  will  be  required  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  county  board  of  school  directors 
before  executing  such  a  plan.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  afford  the  county  board  an 
opportunity  to  guide  the  development  of  the 
educational  system  in  accordance  with  a 
comity  plan. 

Earlier  Mergers  Are  Valid 

Mergers  already  completed  under  the  Act 
of  1937  become  valid  by  the  provisions  of  the 
1939  Session.  The  various  provisions  of  House 
Bill  737  have  been  designed  to  clarify  the 
stipulations  of  the  earlier  Act,  to  correct  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  omissions,  and  to  make  the 
law  in  general  easier  to  put  into  operation. 


RAPID  GROWTH  IN 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

ANNUAL  _ 
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According  to  data  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1936  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  were, 
$1,961,103,765.  The  expenditures  for  current 
expenses,  excluding  interest,  for  the  same  year 
were  $1,656,798,938.  This  represented  $74.30 
expended  for  each  pupil.  This  figure  com¬ 
pares  with  an  expenditure  per  pupil  of  $67.48 
in  1934,  $81.08  in  1932,  and  $86.70  in  1930. 

Further  comparison  by  the  United  States 
Office  revealed  that  Pennsylvania  in  1936 
ranked  nineteenth  in  the  amount  expended 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
current  expenses,  excluding  interest.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  expenditures  per  pupil  by  states 
which  exceeded  Pennsylvania  were:  New 
York,  $134;  Nevada,  $128;  California,  $116; 
New  Jersey,  $108;  Massachusetts,  $105;  Wy¬ 
oming,  $102;  Delaware,  $100;  Montana,  $96; 
Rhode  Island,  $95;  Connecticut,  $91;  Colorado, 
$87;  Illinois,  $86;  Minnesota,  $86;  Washington, 
$85;  New  Hampshire,  $85;  Arizona,  $83;  Ohio, 
$82;  and  Wisconsin,  $81. 

U.  S.  Average 

Pennsylvania  ranks  slightly  below  the 
United  States  average  in  the  general  amount 
expended  for  public  education.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  expenditure  per  $100 
per  income  for  public  education  at  the  time 
of  the  nation-wide  study  was  $3.87,  while  that 
for  Pennsylvania  was  $3.66.  The  investment 
per  $100  of  wealth  in  common  school  property 
for  the  United  States  was  $2.68,  while  that 
for  Pennsylvania  was  $2.58. 


Eoch  symbol  represents  500,000  pupils 


The  curriculum  for  a  given  school  or  school  system  should  be  the  joint 
product  of  all  the  school  staff.  Teachers  should  participate  in  any  revision 
of  a  curriculum  to  such  a  degree  that  they  feel  a  large  share  of  authorship  in 
its  changes,  and  of  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  changes.  Superin¬ 
tendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  should  be  responsible  for  leadership  in 
stimulation,  plans  of  organization  for  revision,  and  helpful  constructive  advice. 


Aids  to  Educational  Experiencing 
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Administration  and  Finance  — Continued 


DISTRICTS  AIDED  BY 
SPECIAL  FUNDS 


Three  hundred  forty- three  distressed  school 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  have  received  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  from  the  $1,000,000  fund  ap¬ 
propriated  under  Act  5A,  of  the  1939  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  total  amount 
allocated  to  these  districts  is  $999,222.91. 


400  Districts  Apply 

More  than  four  hundred  districts  applied 
for  aid  under  this  Act,  but  the  fund  was  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Accordingly,  the  allocations  had  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  greatest  need  which 
was  determined  by  investigation  of  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  in  cooperation  with  local  school 
authorities.  Even  in  cases  where  allocations 
were  approved  the  amount  allocated  was  in 
all  instances  considerably  less  than  the  full 
amount  needed.  The  aid  was  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  it  possible  for  these  school  dis¬ 
tricts  with  the  aid  of  local  borrowing  to  com¬ 
plete  their  terms  of  school,  thereby  providing 
the  pupils  of  their  respective  communities 
with  their  rightful  share  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Conditional  Grants 

In  granting  some  of  the  districts  financial 
assistance  from  this  fund  they  were  required 
to  meet  certain  conditions  in  conformity  with 
the  efficient  school  management.  These  were 
designated  conditional  grants.  Of  the  three 
hundred  forty-three  allocations  made,  one 
hundred  twenty-three  were  for  the  payment 
of  tuition,  two  hundred  nine  for  the  payment 
of  teachers’  salaries,  ten  for  both  tuition  and 
teachers  salaries,  and  one  to  meet  current 
expenses. 


Allocation  by  Counties 

Following  is  a  list  of  counties  showing  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  each  under  Act  5-A, 
which  provided  $1,000,000  for  distressed  school 
districts: 


COUNTY 


AMOUNT 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong  . 
Beaver 
Bedford  .  .  . 

Berks  . 

Blair  . 

Bradford  . . . 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Clarion  .  . 

Clearfield 

Clinton  .  .  . 

Crawford  . 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie  . 

Fayette  .  .  . 
Fulton 
Huntingdon 
Indiana  .  . 
Jefferson  . 
Juniata 


$  3,000.00 
88,435.08 
1,600.00 
17,750.00 
8,925.00 
5,750.00 
98,450.00 
1,550.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 
32,250.00 
500.00 
27,575.00 
7,900i00 
1,400.00 
27,000.00 
5,975.00 
000.00 
2,500.00 
5,500.00 
27,000.0C 
500.00 
62,900.00 
4,500.00 
4,925.00 
9,000.00 
3,050.00 
1,475.00 


COUNTY  AMOUNT 

Lackawanna  .  117,200.00 

Lawrence  .  4,300.00 

Lehigh  .  3,000.00 

Luzerne  .  70,100.00 

Lycoming  .  7,100.00 

Mercer  .  5,400.00 

Mifflin  .  2,750.00 

Montgomery  .  2,500.00 

Montour  .  1,500.00 

Northampton  .  1,350.00 

Northumberland  .  68,600.00 

Potter  .  1,450.00 

Schuylkill  .  152,150.00 

Snyder  .  1,000.00 

Somerset  .  24,700.00 

Sullivan  .  2,100.00 

Susquehanna  .  1,800.00 

Tioga  .  7,700.00 

Union  .  1,700.00 

Venango  .  1,000.00 

Washington  .  13,900.00 

Wyoming  .  5,412.83 

Westmoreland  .  49,400.00 

York  .  400.00 


Total  . $999,222.91 


POULTRY 


FFA  Exhibits  Prize  Corn 


AGE 

ri6l|Tnfl8~||79l[20ir2T1[22f[23l(24l 


NUMBER  OF  ARRESTS  PER  ACE 


COURTESY  FEDERAL.  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Future  Farmers  Learn  to  Use  Modem 
Equipment 


SECRETARIES  OF  SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS  STUDY  DUTIES 


A  course  for  secretaries  of  school  officials 
has  been  provided  in  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  response 
to  the  growing  need  for  this  type  of  education. 
The  new  course  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  such  secretaries  to  become  acquainted  with 
procedures  found  in  our  modern  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Persons  completing  this  course  are  in 
a  position  to  serve  their  school  districts  more 
efficiently,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the 
high  professional  status  which  the  position 
justifies. 


Security  of  Position 

School  officials’  secretaries,  in  first  class  dis¬ 
tricts  at  least  are  now  selected  from  competi¬ 
tive  lists  and  enjoy  the  same  security  in  their 
positions  as  is  provided  by  law  for  teachers. 
It  is  therefore  likely  that  school  boards  in 
such  school  districts  will  suggest  to  these  sec¬ 
retaries  additional  education. 

Importance  of  Position 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  a  school 
officials’  secretary  is  being  increasingly  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  members  of  school  boards, 
administrators,  and  supervisory  officials.  In¬ 
creased  duties  and  lay-contacts  demand 
more  significant  education  for  this  type  of 
service.  There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  education  programs  for  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  such  secretaries  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  desire  to  qualify  for  these 
important  positions  and  applicants  for  these 
positions  now  realize  that  increased  useful¬ 
ness  develops  where  such  programs  have  been 
completed. 

Certificates  Contemplated 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  before  long 
certificates  in  this  field  will  be  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  school 
officials’  secretaries.  These  certificates  will 
indicate  to  school  boards  that  persons  com¬ 
pleting  a  curriculum  in  this  field  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  competent  persons  to  undertake 
this  important  work. 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  ONE-TEAChER  SCHOOLS  IN 
SCHOOL  OlSTR'CTS  OP  THE  FOURTH  CLASS  DURING  1937*1938 


READ  CHART  THUS.  In  2-4  per  cent  of  the  one-teactrer  SChoo/s 
m  school  districts  of  the  fourth  c/asJ,  the  average  duty  attendance 
was  forty- five  or  above 


Average  Daily  Attendance  Varies  in 
One-Teacher.  Schools 
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Administration  and  Finance— continued 


INCREASING  FEDERAL  AID  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Cost  Per  Pupil  Varies  by  States  and  by  Years 


Federal  aid  for  vocational  education  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  steadily  increasing 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  During 
the  period  1913-1917,  there  was  no  Federal 
aid  for  this  type  of  instruction.  Accordingly, 
the  State  financed  100%  of  the  cost.  From 
1917  to  1925,  the  Federal  Government  financed 
45%  of  the  cost  of  vocational  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  55%  for  the  State  to 
pay.  During  the  eight-year  period  following 
1925,  the  Federal  Government’s  share  of  the 
cost  increased  to  60%,  while  the  State’s  share 
dropped,  in  proportion,  to  40%.  Federal  aid 
from  1933  to  1939  was  further  increased  so 
that  the  cost  of  vocational  education  was 
divided  on  a  67-33%  ratio  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  respectively.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  paying  77%  of  the  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  leaving  only  23%  to  be  borne  by  the 
State. 

New  Trends 

The  increasing  attention  given  vocational 
education  is  following  certain  common  trends. 
Greater  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  needs 
of  adults  in  the  improvement  of  their  voca¬ 
tional  efficiency.  Unemployed  persons  are 
being  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  occu¬ 
pational  duties  in  the  future.  Small  commun¬ 
ities  are  receiving  guidance  and  support  in 
developing  adequate  programs  for  their  youth 
and  adults.  Cooperation  with  youth  agencies 
such  as  the  C.C.C.,  N.Y.A.,  and  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  on  apprenticeship  education  is  being 
encouraged.  The  whole  problem  of  out-of- 
school  youth  is  coming  in  for  a  good  share  of 
constructive  planning  under  the  new  voca¬ 
tional  program. 


ENROLMENT  UNDER  500  IN  MA¬ 
JORITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
1937-1938 


Of  Pennsylvania’s  1,261  secondary  schools, 
870  or  approximately  sixty-nine  per  cent  had 
enrolments  of  500  or  below;  311  or  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  had  enrolments  of  100 
or  under;  559  had  enrolments  from  100  to  500; 
215  had  enrolments  from  500  to  1,000;  161  had 
enrolments  from  1,000  to  3.000;  thirteen  had 
enrolments  from  3,000  to  5,000;  and  two  had 
enrolments  above  5,000. 

Of  the  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
having  enrolments  under  100 — three  had 
fewer  than  ten  students  in  school,  and  thirty- 
three  had  between  ten  and  twenty-five 
students. 

The  general  trend  in  Pennsylvania  is  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  larger  school  centers, 
with  a  view  to  providing  complete  programs 
for  every  child  and  youth  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 


In  a  country  like  this,  where 
every  man  may  reap  his  own  har¬ 
vest,  which  by  proper  attention 
will  afford  him  much  more  than  is 
necessary  for  his  own  consumption, 
if  there  cannot  be  money  found 
for  education  there  is  something 
amiss  in  the  ruling  political  power. 
— George  Washington,  1788. 


TWO  OUT  OF  FIVE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ARE  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD 

OVER  30  YEARS  OLD  LESS  THAN  30  YEARS  OLD 

imlfi  ffijsl  S£ll  ffmia! 


Each  buijcjjng  represents  20  percent  of  all  school  buildings 


MM 
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Administration  and  Finance  — Concluded 


Interior  View  of  Modern  School 
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REHABILITATIVE 
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STATE  PRISONS 
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Rise  and  Decline  of  Assessed  Valuation  of  Property  1923-1938 


More  Prisoners  Receive  Educational 
Opportunities 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HENRY  KLONOWER,  M.A.,  Ped.D. 

Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HARRY  L.  KRINER,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


COMMITTEE  DEVELOPS 
TEACHERS  RATING 
CARD 


The  Teacher  Tenure  Bill  of  1939,  provides 
for  the  development  of  a  teachers  rating  card 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
law  states  that  this  rating  card  shall  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  including  repre¬ 
sentation  from  county  and  district  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  classroom  teachers,  school 
directors,  school  supervisors,  and  such  other 
groups  or  interests  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  may  deem  appropriate. 

State-wide  Committee 

To  set  this  provision  in  motion  the  follow¬ 
ing  state-wide  committee  worked  with  the 
Office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
in  the  development  of  a  rating  card: 

County  Superintendents: 

Carl  G.  Leech,  Delaware  County 
Charles  H.  Boehm,  Assistant  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  Bucks  County 
Thomas  Francis,  Lackawanna  County 
A.  P.  Akeley,  Potter  County 
J.  Andrew  Morrow,  Bradford  County 

District  Superintendents: 

Ben  G.  Graham,  Pittsburgh 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Philadelphia 
Levi  Gilbert,  Altoona 
Arthur  Ferguson,  York 
Vaughn  R.  DeLong,  Oil  City 
A.  M.  Weaver,  Williamsport 

Assistant  District  Superintendent: 

G.  O.  Moore,  Erie 

Armand  J.  Gerson,  Philadelphia 


Colleges  and  Universities: 

Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  President,  State 
Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 

Q.  A.  W.  Rohrbach,  President,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Kutztown 

Francis  B.  Haas,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bloomsburg. 

Weir  C.  Ketler,  President,  Grove  City  Col¬ 
lege 

Frederick  P.  Corson,  President,  Dickinson 
College 

Edward  V.  Stanford,  President,  Villanova 
College 

Frederick  G.  Henke,  Allegheny  College 

C.  C.  Ellis,  President,  Juniata  College 

Graduate  Schools  of  Education: 

J ohn  H.  Minnick,  Dean,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Marion  R.  Trabue,  Dean,  Pennsylvania 
State  College 

Senate: 

Honorable  Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds 

House  of  Representatives: 

Honorable  D.  Raymond  Sollenberger 

Lay  Organizations: 

Mrs.  Alice  F.  Kiernan,  Philadelphia 

John  Harkless,  Specialist  in  Personnel  Work 

Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association: 

Harvey  E.  Gayman,  Executive  Secretary 

Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion: 

P.  O.  VanNess,  Executive  Secretary 


New  Card  Scientifically  Developed 

Through  the  new  rating  card  for  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  committee  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  the  gauging  of  teaching  suc¬ 
cess  on  a  sound  basis.  It  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  teacher’s  relation  to  the  school 
and  community,  and  the  value  of  her  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  and  attainment,  as  well  as 
her  ability  to  promote  desirable  social  attain¬ 
ments  in  pupils.  Evidence  of  the  teacher’s 
cooperation  and  participation  in  school  and 
community  service  have  been  given  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  appraisal  of  success.  The 
professional  growth  of  the  teacher  has  been 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  her  self-develop¬ 
ment  through  the  application  of  new  proce¬ 
dures,  creative  writing,  systematic  travel, 
organized  study,  cultural  interests,  and  serv¬ 
ices  on  educational  committees,  and  the  like. 

Fundamentals  of  teaching  have  been  like¬ 
wise  considered.  These  include  the  guidance 
and  influencing  of  children,  the  promotion 
of  desirable  social  adjustments,  skillful  use 
of  teaching  techniques,  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  pupils,  the  care  of  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  health  of  children,  ability 
to  evaluate  results  of  teaching,  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  teaching  environment,  and  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  in  using  this  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge. 

Members  of  Sub-Committee 

The  particular  function  of  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  was  to  draft  the  card  in  suitable  form  and 
content.  The  sub-committee  consists  of  the 
following  members:  Dr.  Ben  G.  Graham, 
Superintendent  of  Pittsburgh  Schools,  Chair¬ 
man;  Dr.  Marion  R.  Trabue,  Dean,  School  of 
Education,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
Dr.  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  President,  Ship¬ 
pensburg  State  Teachers  College;  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Schools;  Dr.  Weir  C.  Ketler,  President, 
Grove  City  College;  Mr.  D.  A.  Best,  Member, 
East  McKeesport  School  Board;  Mr.  Andrew 
Morrow,  Superintendent,  Bradford  County 
Schools;  Mr.  Edwin  Cruttenden,  Teacher, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Lulu  C.  Cobb,  Teacher, 
Heston  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Dr. 
Henry  Klonower,  Director,  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Certification,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


Supervising  Principals: 

Eugene  K.  Robb,  Bedford 
E.  F.  Westlake,  Washington 
John  E.  Davis,  Clymer  Borough 

Teaching  Principal: 

Herbert  Harris,  Warren 

School  Supervisors: 

Sara  Crowell,  Harrisburg 

Classroom  Teachers: 

Helen  Wilson,  Pittsburgh 
Sara  Walsh,  Philadelphia 
Edwin  Cruttenden,  Scranton 
Gertrude  Taber,  Pittsburgh 
Leonard  Duncan,  Pittsburgh 
A.  Lulu  C.  Cobb,  Philadelphia 
John  Larkin,  Philadelphia 
Barbara  Me.  Glynn,  Wilkes-Barre 

School  Directors: 

D.  A.  Best,  East  McKeesport 
Honorable  F.  W.  Ruth,  Bemville 
John  F.  Padden,  Scranton 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification— continued 


“FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF 
AMERICA” 


One  hundred  years  ago  last  July  3,  the  first 
public  normal  school  in  America  was  opened 
at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  with  three  stu¬ 
dents.  By  the  end  of  the  year  twenty-five 
had  enrolled.  From  this  simple  beginning, 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  have 
grown  into  four-year  colleges  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

Born  at  Mann  Centennial 

These  events  and  others  in  the  early  history 
of  the  American  schools  were  celebrated  dur¬ 
ing  the  Horace  Mann  Centennial  sponsored  by 
the  National  Education  Association  from  1937- 
1939.  A  new  movement  growing  out  of  the 
Centennial  is  the  Future  Teachers  of  America, 
composed  of  young  people  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  This  organization  spon¬ 
sors  activities  through  which  young  people 
can  improve  themselves  and  look  forward  to 
useful  careers  in  teaching.  Future  Teachers 
of  America  is  based  upon  the  important  fact 
that  the  future  of  mankind  is  in  the  youth 
of  today. 

A  Birds-eye  View 

Future  Teachers  of  America  organizers  are 
at  work  in  thirty  of  the  states;  additional 
organizers  will  be  appointed  soon.  South 
Carolina  was  the  first  state  with  ten  FTA 
clubs,  thus  becoming  the  first  to  be  eligible 
for  a  State  charter  from  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  the  other  states  taking  the 
lead  in  this  significant  movement  are  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Future  Teacher’s  Pledge 

The  good  teacher  requires: 

Physical  vitality. 

I  will  try  to  keep  my  body  well  and  strong. 
Mental  vigor. 

I  will  study  daily  to  keep  my  mind  active 
and  alert. 

Moral  discrimination. 

I  will  seek  to  know  the  right  and  to  live 
by  it. 

Wholesome  personality. 

I  will  cultivate  in  myself  goodwill,  friendli¬ 
ness,  poise,  upright  bearing,  and  careful 
speech. 

Helpfulness. 

I  will  learn  the  art  of  helping  others  by 
doing  helpful  things  daily  in  school  and  home. 

Knowledge. 

I  will  fill  my  mind  with  worthy  thoughts 
by  observing  the  beautiful  world  around  me, 
by  reading  the  best  books,  and  by  association 
with  the  best  companions. 

Leadership. 

I  will  make  my  influence  count  on  the  side 
of  right,  avoiding  habits  that  weaken  and 
destroy. 

These  things  will  I  do  now  that  I  may  be 
worthy  the  high  office  of  teacher. 


Industrial  Arts 


Recreation 


Purposeful  Activities 


Radio  Education 


The  First  State  Normal 


80  PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS 
ARE  WOMEN 


Of  the  870,963  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  in 
1936,  179,073  or  20.6%  were  men  as  compared 
to  691,890  women.  In  1934,  19.1%  of  public 
school  teachers  were  men  and  in  1932,  17.7%. 

Figures  for  Pennsylvania  reveal  that  of  the 
64,043  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  26.9% 
are  men  and  73.1%  are  women. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  CLAIM  OVER 
HALF  THE  NATION’S 
TEACHERS 


Of  the  836,210  public  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  more  than  half,  or  56.6  per  cent 
serve  in  rural  areas.  These  areas  consist  of 
schools  located  in  open  country  or  in  towns  of 
less  than  2,500  population. 

In  the  country  at  large  the  average  teacher 
receives  a  salary  of  approximately  $876  a 
year. 

HOW  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
GET  THEIR  FIRST  JOBS 


There  are  almost  numberless  ways  in  which 
college  graduates  secure  their  first  jobs.  One 
of  the  commonest  is  work  experience  prior  to 
graduation.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  college 
graduates  secure  their  positions  as  a  result  of 
previous  employment  during  college  years. 
Personal  initiative  and  search  account  for 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  placements  of 
college  graduates  according  to  the  facts  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  recent  study  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  Other  approaches  to  po¬ 
sitions  are  as  follows: 

Employment  agencies  provide  access  to  po¬ 
sitions  for  four  per  cent  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates. 

College  placement  service  finds  work  for 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  graduates. 

Family  influence  fifteen  per  cent,  alumni 
assistance  one  per  cent,  fraternal  rela¬ 
tionships  two  per  cent. 

Of  the  same  graduates  represented  in  the 
study  eight  per  cent  obtained  their  first  jobs 
through  employment  agencies  and  only  nine 
per  cent  by  means  of  family  influence.  Other¬ 
wise  the  percentages  for  same  varied  only 
slightly  from  those  for  more. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification  — Continued 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHER 
PLACEMENT 


The  teacher  placement  officers  in  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of .  Pennsylvania  have 
recently  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tional  Teacher  Placement  Association.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  establish 
more  cooperative  relations  among  the  place¬ 
ment  directors  with  the  view  of  rendering 
more  efficient  service  to  the  public  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

State  Department  Cooperates 

The  Placement  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  establishing  close  re¬ 
lations  with  the  institutions  and  with  the 
school  superintendents.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  Department  service  function  as  a  clearing 
house  and  coordinating  agency.  The  institu¬ 
tions  are  planning  to  furnish  the  Department 
office  with  the  names  and  credentials  of  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified  teachers  in  the  various 
fields.  With  such  data  available,  the  super¬ 
intendents  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the 
very  best  teachers  for  a  given  position.  If 
an  institution  is  unable  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the 
call  may  be  relayed  through  the  Department 
to  the  institution  that  has  well  qualified  per¬ 
sons  available. 

Officers  of  New  Association 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 

President:  Dr.  C.  A.  Fisher,  Director  of 
Teacher  Placement,  Temple  University 
Vice-President:  Miss  Helen  C.  Schmadel, 
Supervisor  of  Teacher  Education,  Seton 
Hill  College 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Prof.  R.  Steward 
MacDougall,  Dean  of  Instruction,  State 
Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 
Several  standing  committees  are  also  work¬ 
ing  during  the  current  year  on  problems  of 
special  interest  to  placement  officials.  The 
committees  and  their  membership  follow: 

Professional  Relationships 
C.  O.  Williams,  Chairman  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
I.  M.  Wright,  Muhlenberg 
W.  W.  Raker,  Kutztown 
Supply  and  Demand 
Frederick  G.  Henke,  Allegheny 
George  A.  Retan,  Mansfield 
C.  J.  Carver,  Dickinson 
Coordination  of  Research  Activities 

E.  J.  Gergely,  Chestnut  Hill 

L.  H.  Wagenhorst,  Slippery  Rock 

F.  G.  Davis,  Bucknell 
Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Thomas  Gilland,  California 
James  D.  Driscoll,  St.  Thomas 
Ella  Engel,  Susquehanna 


The  School  Nurse  Uses  Modern  Equipment 


The  Child  Discovers  His  Interests 


TEACHERS  ARE  HEALTHY 


Every  average  school  day  during  the  year 
more  than  300,000  pupils  are  taught  by  substi¬ 
tute  teachers  because  their  regular  teachers 
are  ill.  During  one  school  year  some  285,000 
teachers  lose  time  totaling  no  less  than  2,- 
000,000  days.  Recognizing  the  loss  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  because  of  ill  health,  a 
survey  of  the  health  of  teachers  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  a  questionnaire. 

Only  15  Per  Cent  Below  Par 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions  the  figures 
cited  above  show  most  teachers  enjoy  good 
health.  A  fourth  of  the  more  than  5000  teach¬ 
ers  reported  themselves  to  be  in  excellent 
physical  condition  while  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  reported  a  lack  of  vigorous 
health.  A  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
teachers  believed  their  health  improved  after 
teaching  experience,  while  slightly  less  than 
this  proportion  found  their  health  impaired 
after  teaching  five  years  or  more. 

Causes  of  Poor  Health 

Leading  causes  of  health  disorders  among 
teachers  were  colds,  grips,  tonsilitis,  digestive 
disorders,  nervous  disorders,  glandular  dis¬ 
orders,  rheumatism,  and  abnormal  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  Personality  maladjustments  seemed  to 
be  responsible  for  failure  in  teaching  more 
often  than  physical  disorders. 

Greatly  increased  attention  to  the  mental 
and  emotional  health  of  teachers  is  important. 
Symptoms  of  maladjustment  included  retreat 
from  reality,  worry,  moroseness,  and  narrow 
interests. 

Health  Hazards 

Certain  health  hazards  are  peculiar  to  the 
teacher’s  work,  such  as  excessive  pupil  load, 
too  many  teaching  periods  or  too  many  prob¬ 
lem  pupils  per  day.  There  seems  to  be  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  average 
number  of  pupils  taught  per  day  and  the 
health  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  reporting  the 
best  general  health  had  smaller  classes  on 
the  average  than  those  in  any  of  the  lower 
health  groups.  Enjoyment  in  teaching  also 
seems  definitely  correlated  with  the  number  of 
pupils  taught  each  day,  Both  principals  and 


school  physicians  recognized  the  value  of 
non-teaching  periods  for  the  teacher  during 
the  school  day. 

Many  factors  in  the  teacher’s  out-of-school 
environment  represent  health  assets  and 
health  liabilities.  The  teachers  who  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  questionnaire  presented  a  helpful 
picture  of  their  out-of-school  environment  in 
relation  to  health. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  more  than 
half  reported  themselves  entirely  satisfied 
with  their  living  arrangements,  fr-ty-  three 
per  cent  were  reasonably  well  satisfied,  and 
less  than  three  per  cent  were  quite  dis¬ 
satisfied. 


ENROLMENTS  IN  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  COLLEGES  RISE 
NEARLY  2,000 
IN  YEAR 


Enrolments  in  Pennsylvania’s  fifty-eight 
accredited  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  2,000  over  the  figures  for  last 
year.  During  the  year  1938,  the  total  enrol¬ 
ment  of  full-time  students  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  was  50,638;  during  the  current  term  the 
enrolment,  as  reported  in  the  Fall  of  the 
present  school  year,  is  52,549. 

Enrolments  Rise  in  Forty-five  Colleges 

Of  the  fifty -eight  accredited  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  forty -five  show 
an  increase  enrolment,  only  eleven  show  a 
decrease,  and  two  remain  the  same.  The  in¬ 
creases  range  from  one  to  500  students. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  enrolment  rose 
from  5,904  to  6,404,  an  increase  of  500;  Temple 
University  from  5,092  to  5,346,  an  increase  of 
254;  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  7,071 
to  7,209,  an  increase  of  138;  Westminster  from 
488  to  636,  an  increase  of  148;  and  Lehigh 
University  from  1,738  to  1,853,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  115.  Enrolments  which  fell  during 
the  past  year  were  slight,  ranging  from  two 
to  fifty-one. 

Five  Have  Enrolments  over  1000 

The  total  enrolments  in  Pennsylvania’s  ac¬ 
credited  arts  colleges  range  from  thirty-one 
students  in  the  smallest  institution  to  7,209 
students  in  the  largest  institution.  Institu¬ 
tions  which  have  more  than  1,000  students 
include  Lehigh  University  with  1,853;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  with  5,108;  Temple 
University  with  5,346;  Pennsylvania  State 
College  with  6,404;  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  7,209. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification  — Continued 


COLLEGE  ALUMNI  FOLLOW 
DIVERSIFIED  CAREERS 


What  happens  to  college  graduates  after 
Commencement?  In  view  of  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future  outlook  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates  at  the  conclusion  of  their  educational 
careers,  it  is  interesting  to  discover  what 
actually  happens.  The  answer  to  this  in¬ 
triguing  question  is  found  in  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Office  of  Education,  involving 
some  46,000  college  alumni  from  thirty  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the 
nation. 

Graduation  Age  is  Twenty-two 

A  great  many  interesting  facts  have  evolved 
from  the  study.  For  example,  the  average 
age  of  men  and  women  newly  graduated  from 
college  is  twenty-two.  College  men  marry 
earlier  and  in  larger  proportion  than  do  col¬ 
lege  women.  More  than  half  of  the  men  and 
women  graduates  reside  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  more.  They  pay  an  average 
rental  after  eight  years  of  $38.00  per  month. 

Men  Favor  Engineering  and  Business 

Engineering  and  business  administration 
are  the  most  popular  under-graduate  major 
studies  for  men;  women  favor  education  and 
English.  Men  tend  to  find  work  that  is  in  line 
with  their  specialization  in  college,  while  wo¬ 
men  find  their  work  less  in  line  with  their 
major  preparation.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  wo¬ 
men  earn  from  one-fourth  to  all  of  their  col¬ 
lege  expenses.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
alumni  continued  with  graduate  study  after 
their  college  commencements. 

The  popular  graduate  major  studies  are 
medicine,  law,  education,  business,  chemistry, 
and  economics  for  men.  For  women  the  most 
popular  graduate  studies  are  education,  Eng¬ 
lish,  sociology,  history,  romance,  language,  and 
homemaking  education. 

Majority  Find  Continuous  Employment 

Three-fourths  of  the  men  and  seven-eighths 
of  the  women  hold  one  degree  only,  either  the 
bachelor’s  degree  or  the  first  professional  de¬ 
gree.  Personal  initiative  plus  experience  prior 
to  graduation  account  for  half  of  the  place¬ 
ment  of  college  graduates  in  their  first  jobs. 
Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  men  and  sixty-one 
per  cent  of  the  women  have  never  been  idle 
at  all  since  graduation.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
women  have  never  been  on  relief. 

Salaries  of  Men  Higher 

The  salary  scale  of  men  alumni  is  higher 
than  that  of  women,  although  older  women 
receive  more  than  younger  men  generally. 
The  average  college  man  out  of  school  one 
year  receives  a  typical  salary  of  $1300;  the 
graduate  out  of  school  tw(o  years,  $1450;  three 
years,  $1550;  four  years,  $1675;  five  years, 
$1850;  six  years,  $2000;  seven  years,  $2100; 
eight  years,  $2400.  Women  graduates  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  $1100  the  first  year  out 
of  college  to  $1600  the  eighth  year  out  of  col¬ 
lege. 

Pursue  Professions 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  college  alumni  re¬ 
ported  themselves  in  the  professional  group. 
Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  men  were  teaching; 
thirteen  per  cent  were  in  engineering;  nine 
per  cent  in  law;  and  six  per  cent  in  medicine. 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  women  alumni 
were  following  teaching  careers,  while  twen¬ 
ty-nine  per  cent  reported  general  occupations, 
including  sixteen  per  cent  in  domestic  work. 


Touching  Life 


Sharing  Experiences 


Meeting  Socially 


BETTER  TEACHERS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


Pennsylvania  will  have  better  teachers  of 
industrial  arts,  if  recent  plans  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are 
realized.  Representatives  from  various  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  which  are  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  industrial  arts  teachers,  met 
recently  with  department  officials  to  discuss 
progressively  increasing  standards  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  this  field.  Among 
the  institutions  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  program  are  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  at  California,  Cheyney,  and 
Millersville. 

More  Effective  Instruction  Sought 

The  forward-looking  program  contemplates 
more  effective  instruction  in  industrial  arts 
classrooms  through  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  in  this  special  field.  The  school  of 
the  future  will  be  distinctly  different  from  the 
school  of  today.  The  change  of  emphasis  is 
tending  toward  the  adoption  of  special  sub¬ 
ject  fields  into  the  regular  curriculum.  The 
new  standards  will  provide  an  integrate  edu¬ 
cation,  rather  than  the  accumulation  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  correspondence. 

Vital  Problems  Considered 

Several  vital  problems  relating  to  industrial 
arts  education  are  being  considered.  The 
teacher  education  institutions  which  give  in¬ 
struction  to  prospective  candidates  for  the 
field  are  improving  their  standards  for  labora¬ 
tory  opportunities,  library  facilities,  public 
relationships,  and  instructional  staffs. 

The  course  of  preparation,  it  was  believed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  institutions, 
should  comprise  a  four-year  curriculum  in 
industrial  arts.  The  candidate  should  have  op¬ 
portunities  to  contact  schools  in  which  the 
subject  is  taught  to  study  the  program  and 
gain  experiences  in  teaching  before  he  is 
granted  a  certificate. 

It  is  not  a  wise  procedure  to  require  too  ex¬ 
tensive  preparation  in  any  one  phase  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  for  under  such  a  plan  the  candi¬ 
date  would  be  able  to  gain  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  in  too  few  specialized  activities.  The 
instructor  in  general  shop  should  have  an 
adequate  understanding  and  practice  of  such 
phases  of  industrial  arts  as  wood,  metal,  elec¬ 
tricity,  printing,  and  related  drawing.  He 
should  be  able  to  re-evaluate  the  standards 
in  the  light  of  changing  demands  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  public  schools. 

Rapid  Growth  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Industrial  arts  has  had  a  more  rapid  growth 
in  the  last  few  years  than  any  of  the  other 
special  fields.  In  considering  the  improvement 
of  the  program,  there  is  some  danger  in  over¬ 
specializing.  The  candidate  for  work  in  this 
field  should  be  led  into  the  special  curriculum 
gradually.  He  should  have  the  advantages  of 
a  basic  academic  education  in  order  that  .he 
may  enjoy  a  well-rounded  career  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  teacher. 

An  extended  preparation,  however,  is  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  diversified  types  and 
expensiveness  of  the  equipment  necessary  for 
the  modern  industrial  shop.  Likewise,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  elementary  grades  require  a 
different  form  of  preparation  from  that  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  secondary  level. 

As  in  the  case  with  any  other  type  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  industrial  arts  teacher  must  not  only 
know  his  field,  but  know  how  to  stimulate  the 
learning  and  growth  of  pupils  who  come  under 
his  instruction.  To  do  this,  he  must  have  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  education  in  general,  and  of  industrial 
arts  in  particular. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification  — Concluded 


ATTENDANCE  IN  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES 
EXCEEDS  8,000 


In  Pennsylvania’s  fourteen  State  Teachers 
Colleges  during  the  current  term,  were  en¬ 
rolled  8,357  students.  Of  these  3,450  are  men 
and  4,907  are  women.  This  preponderance  of 
women  is  approximately  the  same  proportion 
as  exists  among  the  sixty-three  teachers  in 
service  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  enrolments  among  the  fourteen  State 
Teachers  Colleges  range  from  165  in  the  small¬ 
est  to  1,549  in  the  largest  institution. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
men  and  women  students  enrolled  in  the 
various  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  These  figures  do  not  include  students 
enrolled  in  extension  courses,  part-time 
campus,  or  part-time  studio  lesson  students. 
The  table  includes  only  full-time  day  stu¬ 
dents: 


Colleges  Full-Time  Students 

Men  Women  Total 


Bloomsburg  . 

.  332 

333 

665 

California  . 

.  345 

308 

653 

Cheyney  . 

42 

123 

165 

Clarion  . 

.  .  133 

128 

261 

East  Stroudsburg  .  . 

.  .  270 

217 

487 

Edinboro  . 

130 

162 

292 

Indiana  . 

.  .411 

900 

1311 

Kutztown  . 

.  .  203 

289 

492 

Lock  Haven  . 

.  .  187 

196 

383 

Mansfield  . 

.  .  177 

379 

556 

Millersville  . 

.  .  241 

266 

507 

Shippensburg  . 

.  221 

262 

483 

Slippery  Rock  .... 

.  .  229 

324 

553 

West  Chester  . 

.  .  529 

1020 

1549 

8357 


EDUCATIONAL  FORUMS  SAFE¬ 
GUARD  DEMOCRACY 


Safeguarding  and  improving  our  American 
democracy  is  a  vital  part  of  the  social  studies 
program  in  our  public  schools.  One  of  the 
most  effective  forms  of  this  educational  activ¬ 
ity  is  the  community  forum,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  school  to  stimulate  free  public 
discussion  on  current  social,  economic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  civic  issues.  Many  communities  in 
Pennsylvania  have  enjoyed  public  forum  pro¬ 
grams  through  the  cooperation  of  school  au¬ 
thorities. 

This  movement  toward  improved  citizenship 
is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of 
school  board  members  who  make  the  policies 
for  public  education  and  civic  leaders  who 
attempt  to  promote  improvements  in  our 
social,  economic,  and  educational  life. 

National  Scope 

The  forum  movement  has  spread  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  own  Commonwealth.  At 
present  three-fourths  of  the  states  have  con¬ 
ducted  forum  conferences  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Departments  of  Education. 
School  and  community  cooperation  in  estab¬ 
lishing  forums  for  free  discussion  of  public 
affairs  has  tended  to  increase  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  which  beset  our  com¬ 
munities.  These  communities  have  every  right 
to  expect  the  public  schools  to  give  them  every 
assistance  in  their  study  and  discussion  of 
problems  of  democracy. 


ART  EDUCATION  TO  REACH  A 
HIGHER  PLANE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  which  offer  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction  in  art  to  prospective 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  interested 
in  the  systematic  improvement  of  this  type  of 
preparation.  In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose, 
representatives  of  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  met  to  discuss  plans  for  plac¬ 
ing  art  education  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever 
before.  In  this  endeavor,  appropriate  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  instruction  of  art  teachers  must 
be  established  by  the  colleges  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
These  standards  would  involve  laboratory 
opportunities,  instructional  staff  library  facil¬ 
ities,  and  public  school  relationships. 

Higher  Preparation 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  colleges  indicated  a  trend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  semester  hours  from 
eighteen,  as  at  present,  to  twenty-four,  and 
ultimately  to  thirty  semester  hours.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  during  the  past  year. 

First  Meeting  o£  Kind 

The  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
colleges  in  the  interest  of  the  better  art  pro¬ 
gram  was  significant,  not  only  because  it  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  because  it  indicated  a  posi¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  development  of  a  better 
culture  in  the  State.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  few  states  in  the  country  in  which  art  is 
legally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
elementary  school  program,  however,  there 
are  still  many  elementary  schools  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  do  not  offer  this  important  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  interest  shown  by  the  colleges 
will  tend  to  encourage  teachers  to  prepare 
for  instruction  in  art.  The  teachers  in  turn 
will  inevitably  stimulate  an  interest  in  this 
activity  in  the  schools  in  which  they  find  em¬ 
ployment. 


SOME  POINTS  ON  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OF  OUR  TEACHERS 


Universal  education  implies  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  State  to  maintain  an  efficient  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Changes 
wrought  by  science  and  the  rearrangements  of 
social  factors  make  the  education  of  teachers 
a  continuous  task.  Moreover,  teaching  is 
among  the  least  permanent  occupations.  Once 
in  from  eight  to  twelve  years  the  personnel  of 
the  teaching  force  changes.  Some  90,000  new 
teachers  come  to  the  schools  of  our  nation 
each  year. 

Objectives 

The  extreme  variety  of  programs  and 
courses  in  teacher  education  institutions  re¬ 
veals  a  need  for  careful  examination  of  the 
objectives  of  teacher  education.  We  need  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  specifications  of 
a  good  teacher,  principal,  or  a  superintendent. 
We  need  to  discover  an  acceptable  plan  for 
the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  enter  upon 
curricula  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Difficulties 

Several  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
setting  up  an  adequate  program  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  are  as  follows:  (1)  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  possess  a  very  inadequate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  child  nature  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  teaching,  (2)  means  of  attracting  and 
selecting  better  students  in  the  institutions 
for  the  education  of  teachers  should  be  de¬ 
veloped,  (3)  teachers  are  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  creative  activities  in  the  conduct  of 
their  work,  (4)  teachers  lack  understanding 
of  other  educational  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity  with  which  they  should  cooperate, 
(5)  in-service  education  programs  for  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  greatly  extended  and  improved, 
and  (6)  the  financial  support  of  institutions 
for  the  education  of  teachers  is  inadequate  for 
the  increasing  responsibilities  imposed  on 
them. 
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WHAT  VALUE  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Many  teachers  of  physical  education  lament 
the  fact  that  some  school  administrators  do 
not  appear  to  recognize  nor  appreciate  the 
values  of  physical  education.  It  is  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  school  administrator  would 
quickly  recognize  these  values  if  they  are 
made  apparent  to  him.  A  physical  education 
program  that  is  merely  an  “exercise”  program, 
a  program  of  play,  or  one  devoted  to  practic¬ 
ing  skills  used  in  “varsity”  sports,  hardly 
merits  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  modern 
educational  leaders. 

Deeper  Values  of  Physical  Education 

Psychologists  state  that  physical  education 
has  great  potentialities  in  character  education, 
mental  hygiene,  and  personality  development 
and  adjustment.  Some  school  officials  see 
potentialities  in  physical  education  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  for  guidance  work.  But  these 
are  not  values,  they  are  potentialities.  Whether 
or  not  they  become  values  is  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  of  physical  education. 

Physical  education  is  valuable  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  activities  in  the  program  are  used 
as  ways  and  means  of  promoting  wholesome 
development  and  growth  within  the  individual 
student.  The  values  of  physical  education  are 
the  desirable  outcomes  that  are  actually  at¬ 
tained  by  the  pupil.  It  is  not  valuable  per  se. 
The  values  have  to  be  cultivated,  perhaps  even 
nurtured,  and  brought  forth  by  the  teacher. 

The  Province  of  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  with  the  proper  educational 
background  knows  that  physical  education 
activities  properly  taught  are  a  means  of  guid¬ 
ing  the  pupil  through  successive  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  so  that  he  increasingly  gains  not 
only  more  skill  and  strength,  but  more  of  the 
psychological  and  social  characteristics  and 
qualities  essential  to  a  well-rounded  person¬ 
ality. 

A  physical  education  program  conducted 
solely  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  strength,  and 
enjoyment  is,  at  its  best,  not  more  than  a 
partial  program.  It  omits  the  more  lofty  pur¬ 
poses  of  physical  education.  A  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teacher  knows  that  some  pupils  enjoy 
“beating  the  rules”;  and  some  pupils  really 
enjoy  anti-social  behavior. 

The  values  of  physical  education  lie  partly 
within  the  activity,  but  more  abundantly  in 
how  it  is  taught.  It  is  the  supreme  task  of 
the  teacher  to  select  activities  that  can  defi¬ 
nitely  yield  desirable  outcomes  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil;  and  so  to  teach  an  activity  to 
this  individual  that  he  acquires  not  only  the 
obvious,  but  the  deeper  values  as  well. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  A  MEANS 
OF  EDUCATION  IN 
SCHOOL 


A  school  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  pupil’s  initiative.  This  development  may 
occur  in  class,  and  as  schools  are  now  or¬ 
ganized  it  frequently  finds  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development  in  the  school’s  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

Under  wise  guidance,  pupils  can  participate 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  school  in  the 
formulation  of  school  policies.  This  participa¬ 
tion  does  not  necessarily  insure  wiser  policies, 
but  can  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  understand  policies  and  to  learn  how 
to  face  and  analyze  problems  and  to  go  as  far 
as  they  are  able  to  go  in  proposing  wise  solu¬ 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  pupil  participation  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  policies  is  primarily  for  the  education 
of  the  student.  The  extent  to  which  they  can 
participate  is  of  course  determined  by  their 
ability,  their  previous  experience,  and  the 
quality  of  guidance  that  they  receive  from 
the  school. 

Pupil  participation  in  no  way  relieves  the 
principal  or  the  school  authorities  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  everything  that  happens  in  the 
school. 


J.  S.  Champion  L.  R.  Guillaume 

H.  C.  Fetterolf 

SERVE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Three  more  in  Pennsylvania  have  served  a  total 
of  seventy-seven  years  in  vocational  agriculture 
educational  service  in  Pennsylvania,  one  is  Mr.  H. 
C.  Fetterolf,  Chief,  Division  of  Agriculture  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  has  served  in  his  present  capacity  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Another  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Cham¬ 
pion,  Vocational  Agriculture  Supervisor  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  who,  for  a  time,  performed  the 
same  function  in  Lycoming  County  and  who,  prior 
to  his  coming  to  Allegheny  County,  was  an  ad¬ 
viser  in  the  field  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  third  member  of  this  honored  trio  is  Mr. 
L.  R.  Guillaume,  who,  for  the  past  twenty-six 
years,  has  been  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  in  Troy, 
Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIMENTAL  AREAS  CHOSEN 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION  PROGRAM 


Regional  supervision  of  special  education  in 
Pennsylvania  will  be  given  a  try-out  in  three 
diversified  rural  areas  of  the  State  beginning 
this  month.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment, 
which  is  authorized  by  Act  385,  of  the  1939 
General  Assembly,  is  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  and  value  of  special  education 
supervision  over  large  regions  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  If  successful,  it  is  likely  that  the 
plan  will  be  extended  to  any  or  all  of  the 
sixty-six  counties  which  may  desire  it. 

Population  A  Factor 

The  regions  chosen  for  the  trial  period  have 
been  selected  after  a  state-wide  survey.  One 
of  the  three  regions  is  Luzerne  County,  with 
some  1,700  teachers,  which  represents  a  more 
or  less  typical  metropolitan  area  where  popu¬ 
lation  is  relatively  concentrated.  Another 
comprises  Blair,  Huntingdon,  and  Mifflin 
counties  which  represent  a  section  with  popu¬ 
lation  distributed  rather  thinly  over  a  wide 
area.  The  third  region  includes  Erie,  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  Warren  counties  which  typify  an 
intermediate  type  of  population,  with  both 
thickly  populated  and  sparsely  settled  areas. 

These  three  regions  are  geographically  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  western,  central,  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  intended  that  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  special  education  in  these  three 
regions  during  the  next  year  will  present 
practically  every  type  of  problem  that  would 
be  met  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Duties  of  Supervisors 

The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  county  su¬ 
pervisors  of  special  education  who  will  serve 
at  the  level  of  assistant  county  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  will  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
local  county  superintendents  and  county 
boards  concerned.  The  basic  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses,  however,  will  be  paid  by 
the  State. 

These  county  supervisors  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  required  to  have  at  least  two 
years  advanced  work  in  clinical  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  in  addition  to  their  certifi¬ 
cation  as  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  three  kinds  of  responsibilities. 
Their  primary  concern  will  be  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  adjustments  of  the  nine  types  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  now  included  in  the  State  spe¬ 
cial  education  program — mentally  superior, 
mentally  retarded,  partially  sighted,  blind, 
hard-of-hearing,  deaf,  speech  defective,  phys¬ 
ically  delicate,  and  crippled.  These  supervisors 
will  be  available  to  juvenile  court  judges  in 
their  particular  areas,  who  seek  information 
concerning  the  educability  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  of  any  children  in  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  Further,  these  supervisors  can  as¬ 
sist  the  county  superintendents  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation,  administration,  and  interpretation  of 
examinations  for  the  promotion  or  graduation 
of  pupils. 

State-wide  Interest 

Intense  interest  in  this  program  has  been 
expressed  by  more  than  half  of  the  counties, 
but  for  the  current  year  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  project  to  three  areas.  As  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  is  determined  and  the 
needs  and  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
discovered,  the  plan  will  doubtless  expand 
until  every  region  of  the  Commonwealth  will 
enjoy  this  vital  educational  service. 


September,  1939 
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READING  DEVELOPS  THE  ALL- 
AROUND  CHILD 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


The  encouragement  of  reading  interests  and 
abilities  in  children  makes  for  their  all-around 
development  physically,  socially,  mentally, 
and  emotionally.  Reading  is  so  closely 
integrated  with  the  pupils  entire  being  that 
many  factors  are  involved,  such  as  eyesight, 
general  health,  background  of  experience,  at¬ 
titudes,  interests,  ability  to  think  straight, 
habits  of  work,  and  the  like. 

Modern  Program  Required 

However,  if  these  objectives  are  to  be  at¬ 
tained  the  program  of  reading  must  be  adapted 
to  such  specific  purposes.  Alert  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  our  public  schools,  in  planning 
the  reading  activities,  make  a  study  of  each 
child  to  learn  of  his  interests,  needs,  and 
characteristics.  Allowance  is  then  made  for 
the  wide  variations  of  abilities  within  each 
group  of  children.  The  course  is  planned  to 
influence  early  childhood  development  in 
proper  directions. 

Spontaneous  Expression 

In  the  activities  of  the  reading  program  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  is  characteristic.  The  children  them¬ 
selves  are  given  apportunity  to  cooperate  in 
planning  what  they  do,  to  take  responsibilities 
for  their  activities,  and  to  act  as  children 
naturally  act.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  orient 
themselves  to  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
and  to  build  up  experiences  which  make  their 
reading  both  purposeful  and  meaningful. 
They  likewise  learn  to  express  themselves 
well,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  process  of 
learning  to  read. 


16  TO  20  COMMONEST 
CRIME  AGE 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  27  and  28,  1939. 

Final  arrangements  for  the  meeting  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  program 
promises  to  be  very  interesting  and  important  to  school  administrators.  The  general  theme 
of  the  meeting  will  be  a  curriculum  for  non- academic  students.  The  program  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  arrangements  have  been  made  to  date,  is  as  follows: 


Friday  A.  M.,  October  27 

E.  B.  Gernert,  Principal,  Abington  Township  High  School  . Senior  Lists 

H.  Frank  Hare,  Chief,  Secondary  Education,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction . .  Cooperative  Study 

Chester  A.  Buckner.  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Continuities  Under  Changing  Conditions 


Friday  P.  M.,  October  27 

E.  D.  Grizzell,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Changes  in  the  Cooperative  Study 

Robert  Boyles,  Principal,  Washington  High  School  . Problems  of  Secondary  Education 

Oliver  S.  Heckman,  Adviser,  Secondary  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Essay  and  Poster  Contest 

Chester  A.  Buckner,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Interests  and  Abilities  of  Youth 


Friday  Evening,  October  27 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of  North  Carolina  . 


Topic  to  be  announced 


Saturday  A.  M.,  October  28 

Oscar  Granger,  Principal,  Haverford  Township  Senior  High  School 

Non- Academic  Curriculum 


The  proportion  of  persons  16  to  20  years 
of  age  arrested  for  serious  offenses  according 
to  a  recent  study  of  the  problem  is  higher 
than  for  any  other  age  group.  In  1936  the 
rate  of  arrests  for  such  offenses  per  10,000 
persons  of  each  age- group  was:  85  for  those 
aged  from  16  to  20;  63  for  those  aged  21-24; 
50  for  the  25-29  age-group;  33  for  the  30-34 
group;  28  for  those  aged  35  to  44,  and  12  for 
all  45  or  over. 

Of  the  total  arrests  for  serious  offenses  in 
52  cities  in  one  state  alone,  29%  were  of  per¬ 
sons  16  to  20,  and  16%  of  persons  20  to  24.  Na¬ 
tional  figures  indicate  that  this  condition  is 
national  and  not  merely  local.  Of  all  arrests 
for  serious  crimes  in  1936,  27%  were  of  per¬ 
sons  under  21  years.  Of  the  arrests  for  all 
offenses  only  17.4%  were  of  persons  under  21. 


CHILDREN  LEARN  TO  SAVE 
IN  SCHOOL 


Pennsylvania  pupils  are  learning  thrift  in 
the  public  schools.  Approximately  120  school 
districts  have  reported  a  program  of  systema¬ 
tic  savings  on  the  part  of  pupils  enrolled. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  and 
supervisory  officials,  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
lay  aside  small  sums  of  money  regularly.  The 
schools  assist  the  pupils  in  maintaining  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  savings,  and  in  depositing  them 
in  the  local  banks. 

While  the  amount  saved  reaches  substantial 
proportions  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  point 
of  emphasis  in  the  program  is  one  of  develop¬ 
ing  useful  habits  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  the  State. 


Walter  Meyer,  Director,  Discussion  Group,  National  Department  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  Washington,  D.  C . Topic  to  be  announced 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of  North  Carolina . Topic  to  be  announced 

The  annual  banquet  dinner  will  be  held  on  October  27  at  6:30  p.  m.  at  the  Zembo  Temple. 
Third  and  Division  Streets,  Harrisburg.  The  speaker  for  that  occasion  will  be  Doctor  Harl 
R.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Doctor  Douglass  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  His  writings  in  this  field  are  well 
known  to  administrators  and  teachers  throughout  the  country.  He  unquestionably  will  give 
a  very  stimulating  and  profitable  discussion  of  secondary  school  problems  at  this  meeting. 
Reservations  for  the  dinner  may  be  made  through  Oliver  S.  Heckman,  Advisor,  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


In-Service  Education 

(Concluded  from  page  1,  col.  2) 

no  textbook  can  describe  them;  it  enables  the  teacher  to  see,  understand,  and  appreciate 
legislative  and  judicial  halls,  great  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  landmarks  beyond  de¬ 
scription  on  the  printed  page.  Through  travel,  the  teacher  may  experience  the  enjoyment 
of  lyceums,  operas,  artistic  leaders,  as  well  as  political  and  economic  leaders;  it  makes 
her  feel  that  she  is  a  definite  part  of  the  great  pulsating  mass.  Through  travel,  teachers 
are  able  to  secure  the  much  needed  recreation  and  relaxation.  In  too  many  instances, 
teachers  live  so  close  to  their  professional  task  that  they  become  unfit  because  of  the 
nervous  strain. 

In  the  past  the  public  school  has  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge.  With  in¬ 
creased  travel  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  worthy  and  tolerant  attitudes  may  be  developed 
toward  the  many  problems  confronting  society.  One  teacher  in  service  summarizes  the 
value  of  travel  thus:  “It  broadens  and  enriches  the  teaching  background,  as  well  as  moti¬ 
vates  reading  and  learning.”  Another  teacher  has  summarized  the  value  of  travel  by 
stating  that  “It  broadens  a  person  socially  and  culturally,  gives  an  opportunity  for  com¬ 
plete  relationship,  provides  comparison  with  the  printed  page,  gives  new  ideas  and  inspira¬ 
tions,  presents  the  opportunity  for  collecting  teaching  aids,  and  in  reality  is  the  only 
actual  experience  basis  most  teachers  may  secure  for  better  teaching.” 
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Prize  Potatoes 


SCHOOL  BOY  GROWS  PRIZE 
POTATOES 


The  Grand  Champion  Sweepstakes  in  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  1939  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
was  won  by  Ford  Kinsley,  a  vocational  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Dushore  High  School.  For  the 
past  three  years  young  Kinsley  has  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  in  the  vocational  class. 
Through  his  persistent  efforts  this  year  he  has 
topped  all  others  in  exhibits  and  finally  cap¬ 
tured  the  Grand  Champion  Sweepstakes  Prize 
of  the  Show  for  all  protato  exhibits.  The 
Kinsley  farm  is  particularly  well  adopted  to 
growing  the  russett  variety  of  potatoes.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  producing  po¬ 
tatoes  of  very  high  quality  and  of  high  yield 
per  acre. 

Models  of  the  potatoes  of  this  exhibit  will 
be  made  and  used  for  instructional  purposes 
in  the  department  of  agriculture  in  Sullivan 
and  Wyoming  counties. 


YOUTH  NEED  GUIDANCE 


There  are  approximately  20,000,000  youth  in 
America  and  guidance  is  one  of  their  most 
pressing  necessities.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  only  a  small  minority  of  youths  are  re¬ 
ceiving  anything  that  could  be  called  adequate 
vocational  guidance.  The  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  and  tempo  of  modem  life  demands  a 
more  effective  system  for  the  induction  of 
youth  into  appropriate  channels  of  employ¬ 
ment  than  now  exist. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  secondary  schools 
as  now  operated  are  hardly  suited  to  a  large 
percentage  of  youth  attending  them.  We  seem 
to  be  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
something  approximating  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  our  youth  are  going  to  remain  in 
school  through  what  is  now  the  senior  high 
school.  Since  the  majority  of  youth  cannot 
get  jobs  until  after  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
since  the  vast  majority  of  them  can  be  edu¬ 
cated  for  their  specific  jobs  in  short  term 
courses,  it  is  evident  that  the  secondary  school 
period  is  going  to  be  free  for  education  of  a 
more  general  character.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  think  of  providing  a  common 
education  for  practically  all  of  our  youth  up 
through  the  senior  high  school. 


PUPILS  OF  SUPERIOR  MENTAL 
ABILITY  ARE  MORE  ACTIVE 
IN  SCHOOL 


Secondary  school  students  of  superior  men¬ 
tal  ability  are  generally  more  active  in  school 
affairs  than  are  those  of  below- average  men¬ 
tal  capacity.  They  more  frequently  have  hob¬ 
bies,  read  more  books  on  biography,  history, 
science,  and  travel,  prefer  generally  such  out¬ 
door  sports  as  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  and 
camping  instead  of  competitive  school  ath¬ 
letics.  The  more  capable  students  are  far 
more  interested  in  world  affairs  than  are  the 
less  capable  students. 

Superior  pupils  are  usually  school  officers 
and  leaders,  whereas  relatively  few  of  the 
slow  pupils  are  in  these  categories.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  below-average  pupils  take 
part  in  sports  and  athletics  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  do  the  superior  pupils. 

Reading,  building  models  of  airplanes  and 
boats,  photography,  and  writing  are  the 
favorite  hobbies  of  the  more  capable  pupils. 
In  the  slower  group,  boys  are  interested  often 
in  collecting  as  their  hobby;  the  girls  like 
sewing,  knitting,  and  cooking. 

Over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  mentally  superior 
boys  of  one  study  recently  made  listed  mathe¬ 
matics  as  their  favorite  subject  as  compared 
to  only  eight  per  cent  of  the  inferior  boys.  In 
the  retarded  group,  shop  was  liked  best  by  the 
boys  and  home  economics  by  the  girls.  Eng¬ 
lish  was  given  as  the  preferred  subject  by  the 
superior  girls. 


BETTER  EDUCATION  FOR 
DEAF  CHILDREN 


With  the  assistance  of  W.  P.  A.  personnel, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  now 
carrying  on  a  special  study  in  Pennsylvania’s 
several  state-aided  and  state-owned  residen¬ 
tial  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  results  of  tests 
administered  to  deaf  children  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  being  reviewed  to  discover  ways  and 
means  of  giving  better  educational  services  to 
these  handicapped  pupils. 

From  this  study  the  department  plans  to 
prepare  instructional  materials  better  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  hard-of-hearing  and 
deaf  children.  These  instructional  materials 
will  be  made  available  not  only  to  children  in 
the  residential  schools,  but  to  handicapped 
children  in  the  public  schools  thoughout  the 
State.  The  education  of  deaf  children  con¬ 
stitutes  a  highly  specialized  problem,  and  the 
Department  is  developing  a  program  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  these  pupils  as  effectively  as 
possible. 


Homemakers  are  “Made”  at  School 


190,000  PUPILS  STUDY  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES  IN  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA 


Approximately  190,000  students  are  study¬ 
ing  foreign  languages  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  vast  enrolment  in¬ 
cludes  classes  in  French,  Spanish,  German, 
Italian,  and  Latin.  A  relatively  few  students 
are  also  enrolled  in  Polish  and  general 
language. 

City  Enrolments  100,000 

Of  the  approximate  190,000  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  foreign  language  classes  in  the  State, 
100,000  belong  to  Pennsylvania’s  twenty  cities 
having  populations  of  from  30,000  to  500,000. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  enrolment  regis¬ 
tered  in  foreign  language  classes  in  these 
cities  ranges  from  approximately  twelve  per 
cent  to  approximately  seventy  per  cent. 

Language  Enrolments  in  the  State  at  Large 

Viewing  the  registrations  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  classes  for  the  State  as  a  whole  it  is 
found  that  of  the  190,000  foreign  language  stu¬ 
dents  97,000,  or  about  fifty-five  per  cent  study 
Latin,  and  60,000,  or  thirty-three  per  cent 
study  French.  Instruction  in  German  and 
Spanish  attracts  approximately  16,000  and 
13,000,  respectively. 

French  Popular  in  Urban  Communities 

The  enrolment  in  French  classes  was 
larger  in  the  counties  with  urban  areas — 
Montgomery,  Delaware,  and  Allegheny — in 
which  there  are  large  secondary  schools.  The 
curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools  located 
in  rural  counties  with  smaller  enrolments  is 
frequently  limited  to  one  foreign  language  or 
to  one  foreign  language  supplemented  by  a 
two-year  course  in  a  second  language.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years,  with  comparative¬ 
ly  small  enrolments,  have  been  selected  for 
the  second  foreign  language. 

Although  the  enrolments  in  Latin  classes 
usually  exceeded  enrolments  in  other  foreign 
languages,  a  reversal  of  the  condition  was  true 
in  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  several  other 
counties. 

German  Studied  in  Cities 

The  enrolment  in  German,  which  suffered 
great  losses  prior  to  and  during  the  World 
War,  is  found  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
areas.  The  larger  schools  have  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  increase  their  educational  of¬ 
fering  to  include  instruction  in  German. 
Smaller  schools  with  a  limited  enrolment  and 
program  usually  do  not  offer  German. 

Spanish  and  Italian 

The  enrolments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Po¬ 
lish  are  found  in  those  counties  in  which  there 
are  school  districts  of  the  first  or  second  class. 
The  larger  schools  are  able  to  provide  a  broad¬ 
er  curricular  offering  in  foreign  languages.  In¬ 
struction  in  Polish  is  limited  to  one  large 
school  district  in  which  seventy-four  pupils 
are  enrolled  from  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve. 
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Instruction  — Continued 


NEW  REPORT  CARD  RECOG¬ 
NIZES  PERSONALITY 
TRAITS 


New  report  cards  are  being  developed  by 
many  schools  in  Pennsylvania  which  appraise 
not  only  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  regular 
courses  of  the  school,  but  in  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  as  well.  More  and  more 
are  the  public  schools  conceiving  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  process  of  adapting  children  and 
youth  to  the  situations  of  everyday  life.  Such 
adaptations  require  more  than  knowledge  and 
abilities;  they  require  wholesome  social  at¬ 
titudes,  worthy  motives,  and  high  ideals  of 
behavior. 

Broad  View  of  Education 

As  a  result  of  this  new  and  broad  conception 
of  education,  pupils  are  being  appraised  with 
respect  to  their  reaction  to  class  matters, 
health  habits,  play  and  work  attitudes,  and 
other  vital  characteristics.  On  one  side  of  the 
report  card  are  noted  the  pupils’  achievement 
in  such  familiar  activities  as  reading,  com¬ 
position,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  pen¬ 
manship,  health,  art,  music,  nature  study,  and 
the  like.  On  the  other  side  of  the  card  are  the 
newer  appraisals  dealing  with  the  personality 
of  the  pupil. 

Home  and  School  Share  Responsibilities 

This  new  development  is  in  keeping  with 
the  movement  toward  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  There  is  by  no  means  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  modern  schools  to  re¬ 
gard  education  as  two  separate  functions,  one 
for  the  school  to  perform  and  another  for  the 
home  to  perform.  Education  is  rather  an 
integrated  process  in  which  many  social  forces 
contribute  a  part  to  the  end  result,  namely, 
the  development  of  the  capacities  of  the  child 
for  use  in  social  life.  In  this  process  the  home 
and  the  school  play  leading  roles. 


PRACTICAL  HOMEMAKING 


Efforts  to  make  Homemaking  Education 
practical  are  evidently  not  in  vain  if  the  dem¬ 
onstration  by  pupils  at  the  Farm  Show  have 
any  real  significance.  For  three  solid  days, 
girls  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
demonstrated  to  thousands  of  spectators  a 
variety  of  practical  homemaking  projects.  Not 
only  were  improved  methods  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  activities  of  home  life  shown,  but  new 
and  more  modern  phases  were  given  emphasis. 

Some  idea  of  the  useful  nature  of  these 
homemaking  activities  on  the  part  of  students 
may  be  gained  from  a  review  of  the  subjects 
treated  during  the  show.  Some  of  the  demon¬ 
strations  were  concerned  with  growing  plants, 
wild  life,  potato  sprays,  the  production  of 
strawberries,  peach  borer  control,  legume 
silage,  apple  improvement,  and  controlling 
grain  smuts.  Other  projects  demonstrated  in¬ 
cluded  preparing  eggs  for  market,  marketing 
eggs,  and  causes  of  poultry  losses.  In  some 
instances  personal  services  were  illustrated 
such  as  putting  your  best  foot  forward,  inex¬ 
pensive  evening  dresses,  framing  the  face,  the 
popular  girl,  hat  remodeling,  and  shoe  sense. 
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TO  IMPROVE  COLLEGE 
ADMISSION 
FORMS 


A  committee  of  deans  and  registrars  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  principals  of 
the  public  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
are  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  the 
preparation  of  a  uniform  college  admission 
blank. 

Purposes  of  New  Forms 

The  adoption  of  uniform  college  admission 
forms  would  make  it  much  easier  for  second¬ 
ary  schools  to  anticipate  the  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  requested  by  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Department  to  suggest  that  this  form 
should  be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  very  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  a  higher  degree 
of  uniformity  between  schools.  Many  institu¬ 
tions  feel  that  uniformity  should  exist,  but 
that  local  conditions  make  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  additional  information  or  other  types 
of  data. 

Several  Forms  Developed 

The  tentative  forms  that  have  been  drafted 
in  the  study  include  a  general  application  for 
admission  blank,  a  scholarship  record  blank, 
and  a  personality  appraisal  sheet.  The  general 
application  admission  blank  provides  space 
for  data  on  the  family  background  of  the  can¬ 
didate,  the  type  of  schools  he  attended,  the 
general  field  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
career  plans  of  the  candidate. 

The  scholarship  record  which  covers  the 
upper  three  years  of  the  secondary  period 
provides  space  for  recording  achievements  in 
English,  social  science,  language,  mathematics, 
science,  and  electives.  Space  is  also  available 
for  indicating  the  candidate’s  intelligence 
score,  subjects  failed,  and  his  rank  in  the 
class. 

Personality  Appraisal 

The  personality  appraisal  sheet  comprises 
seven  major  phases  as  follows:  (1)  Does  He 
Want  to  Go  to  College?  (2)  Does  He  Have 
Fnough  Initiative  to  Do  His  Best  in  College? 

(3)  Is  He  Mature  Enough  to  Attend  College? 

(4)  Is  He  An  Emotionally  Stable  Person? 

(5)  Will  His  Personal  Habits  Interfere  With 
the  Wholesome  Development  of  Other 
Students?  (6)  For  Which  Occupational 
Field  Should  He  Plan  on  the  Basis  of  His 
Abilities  and  Interests?  (7)  Does  He  Have 
Sufficient  Intellectual  Ability  To  Do  College 
Work? 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

The  Agricultural  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  twenty  thousand  seven 
hundred  twenty-five  boys  who  have  had  one 
or  more  years  of  vocational  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  and  are  not  now  in  school.  This 
survey  reveals  the  fact  that  sixty- eight  per 
cent  of  the  farm  boys  who  study  vocational 
agriculture  upon  leaving  school,  enter  the 
occupation  of  farming  or  an  occupation  close¬ 
ly  related  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred 
twenty-five  boys  accounted  for,  eight  hundred 
thirty-nine  own  their  farms;  five  hundred 
fifty-seven  are  renting  farms;  eleven  hundred 
seventy-seven  are  farming  in  partnership 
with  their  fathers;  thirty-two  hundred 
eighty-seven  are  continuing  on  the  home 
farm  with  a  definite  allowance.  This  allow¬ 
ance  in  many  cases  is  the  income  from  one 
or  more  farm  enterprises  which  were  started 
by  the  boy  as  a  part  of  his  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  while  in  school.  Fourteen  hundred 
seventy-one  farm  boys  are  continuing  to  work 
on  the  home  farm  and  are  receiving  definite 
wages  from  their  fathers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sixteen  hundred 
forty  of  these  boys  are  continuing  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  farming,  but  are  not  connected  with 
their  home  farms.  One  hundred  sixty-one 
of  this  group  are  farming  on  a  partnership 
basis  with  other  farmers  and  one  hundred 
fifty-three  have  become  farm  managers. 
Thirteen  hundred  twenty-six  are  working  on 
farms  for  wages. 

For  the  farm  boy  who  has  had  some  train¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  agriculture  there  are  many 
occupations  closely  related  to  agriculture  that 
offer  excellent  opportunities.  These  occupa¬ 
tions  include  the  selling  of  commercial  feeds, 
farm  implements,  and  fertilizers.  The  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  industry  and  soil  conservation 
service  have  attracted  many.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  thirty-one  hundred  fifty-five 
boys  have  entered  these  occupations  closely 
related  to  farming. 

One  of  the  prerequisites  in  entering  the  field 
of  agricultural  teaching  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  work  is  farm  experience.  Vocational 
Agricultural  training  is  also  a  splendid  prep¬ 
aration  for  these  fields.  Farm  boys  many 
times  are  impressed  with  the  opportunities 
in  these  two  fields  during  their  high  school 
course  in  agriculture.  Three  hundred  sixty 
of  these  boys  in  this  survey  have  attended  or 
are  now  attending  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
preparation  for  these  two  fields. 

The  survey  does  not  differentiate  between 
the  boy  living  in  a  community  operating  a 
Rural  Community  Vocational  School  where 
agricultural  education  is  compulsory  for  the 
first  two  years  and  the  boy  living  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  the  agricultural  course  is  a 
department  of  the  high  school  and  is  elective. 
The  number  of  Rural  Community  Vocational 
Schools  is  small  and  is  decreasing  from  year 
to  year. 

The  most  significant  fact  revealed  in  the 
survey  is  the  large  number  of  boys  who  are 
buying  and  renting  farms  and  also  the  much 
larger  number  who  are  in  partnership  with 
their  fathers  or  who  are  continuing  to  receive 
an  income  from  the  home  project  work  which 
they  started  during  their  high  school  course. 
A  large  percentage  of  this  group  are  young 
and  are  no  doubt  accumulating  the  necessary 
capital  to  begin  farming  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vocational  agriculture  is  fulfilling  its 
purpose  of  inducting  farm  boys  into  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  farming. 
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Instruction — Continued 


NATIONAL  AIR  PROGRESS 
Sept.  11-24,  1939 

The  weeks  of  September  11  and  September 
18  have  been  designated  as  Air  Progress 
Period.  This  announcement  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  It  has  the  full  sanc¬ 
tion  and  support  of  the  President. 

The  increasing  use  of  air  transportation  in 
national  and  international  affairs  is  of  such 
significance  that  it  is  appropriate  that  our 
educational  institutions  participate  in  so  far 
as  is  possible  in  the  various  air  progress  pro¬ 
grams  during  this  period.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  emphasize  to  students  in 
a  general  way  the  importance  of  aviation  to 
the  nation  and  the  world  today.  During  the 
last  decade  aviation  service  has  grown  from 
a  little  more  than  2,000,000  passenger  miles 
to  42,000,000  passenger  miles  a  year. 

In  1927,  there  were  only  1,000  student  pilots 
being  educated  in  this  country.  A  decade 
later,  there  were  35,000  young  men  preparing 
for  service  as  air  pilots. 

It  is  the  function  of  public  education  not 
merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  civilization,  but  in  assuming  some  leader¬ 
ship  in  directing  social  progress.  The  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  air  transportation  in  America 
imposes  a  responsibility  on  public  education: 
first,  the  responsibility  of  assisting  all  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  land  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  this  new  means  of  travel;  and  second, 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  aviation  in 
desirable  directions. 


Better  coordination,  or  articulation,  of  high- 
school  work  with  college  work  is  urgently 
needed  in  this  country.  The  curriculum  of 
the  upper  years  in  the  high  school  and  the 
lower  years  in  the  college  should  be  treated 
in  a  sequential  way.  The  present  hiatus  be¬ 
tween  high  school  and  college  is  bad.  There 
should  be  a  constant  flow  of  work  from  one 
to  the  other  instead  of  a  dammed-up  or 
turbulent  stream. — Daniel  L.  Marsh, 


PROSPECTIVE  HOMEMAKERS 
DEMONSTRATE  LATEST 
METHODS 


Of  the  numerous  demonstrations  on  modem 
methods  of  homemaking  conducted  at  this 
year’s  Farm  Show,  twelve  were  selected  by  a 
State  committee  for  special  awards.  Viewing 
the  disposition  of  awards  on  a  county  basis, 
four  counties  received  two  awards  each; 
namely,  Crawford,  Lackawanna,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  Counties  receiving  one  award 
each  were  Allegheny,  Chester,  Dauphin,  and 
Lancaster. 

The  highest  award  was  granted  to  Nichol¬ 
son  in  Wyoming;  the  second  highest  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  Township  in  Washington  County, 
and  the  third  to  Cambridge  Springs  in  Craw¬ 
ford  County.  The  demonstrations  comprised 
new  techniques  in  a  great  variety  of  home 
activities.  Represented  in  the  activities  were 
beauty  culture,  playthings  for  children,  child 
care,  shopping,  evening  dresses,  preparation 
of  apples,  and  household  savings. 

List  of  Awards 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  awards,  giving  the 
counties,  schools,  and  titles  of  exhibits.  The 
exhibits  are  shown  in  the  order  of  merit. 


COUNTY 

SCHOOL 

EXHIBIT 

Wyoming 

Nicholson 

Let's  Capture  Beauty 

Washington 

Mt.  Pleasant  Twp. 

Practical  Playthings  for 
Children 

Crawford 

Cambridge  Springs 

The  Baby's  Dip 

Dauphin 

Lower  Paxton 

A  Home  Project  Did  It 

Lackawanna 

Benton  Twp. 

Advertising  Snags  the 
Shopping  Bag 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

The  Stamp  Makes  A 
Difference 

Lackawanna 

Waver  ly 

Before  You  Invest — 
Investigate 

Lancaster 

Quarryville 

Inexpensive  Evening 
Dresses 

Chester 

Avon  Grove 

Framing  the  Face 

Washington 

Trinity 

Made  Over 

Crawford 

Bloomfield  Twp. 

Apples  on  Parade 

Allegheny 

Findlay  Twp. 

Saving  With  A  Puroose 

UNIQUE  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION 

A  unique  musical  organization  in  Pennsylvania 
is  the  Future  Farmers’  of  America  band  composed 
of  more  than  one  hundred  youth  selected  from 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  band  con¬ 
stitutes  in  reality  an  all-star  organization,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  members  are  recruited  from  scores 
of  local  bands  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

The  Future  Farmers’  of  America  band  meets 
regularly  twice  a  year ;  once  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  a  second  time  at  the  Farm  Show 
Building  during  the  Annual  Farm  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  Here  the  representatives  from  the  numerous 
local  bands  are  organized  into  a  unit,  and  after  a 
few  intensive  rehearsals  are  ready  to  play. 

These  boys  have  made  such  a  fine  reputation  at 
State  functions  during  the  past  few  years  that  the 
band  has  been  invited  to  be  the  official  musical 
unit  at  the  coming  National  Convention  of  the 
Future  Farmers’  of  America,  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  in  October. 


SCHOOLS  PREPARE  YOUTH  FOR 
TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY 


Vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  is 
offered  thousands  of  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  a  definite  trade  or  occupation.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  more  than  18,000  boys 
and  girls  served  by  the  day  vocational  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  alone.  Evening  industrial 
schools  have  been  organized  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
who  have  left  regular  school.  Approximately 
30,000  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  profit  by  these  courses.  From  1930- 
31  to  1938-39  the  combined  enrolments  grew 
from  approximately  18,000  to  48,000. 

One-Third  of  Secondary  School  Students 
Enroll 

Industrial  arts  courses  are  offered  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  encouraged 
school  administrators  in  the  enrichment  of 
their  programs  by  suggesting  shop  equipment 
and  floor  plans  and  by  aiding  in  the  selection 
of  the  teachers  and  formulating  the  courses  of 
study.  Within  the  last  two  years  approxi¬ 
mately  300  school  districts  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  establish  new  or  to  improve  exist¬ 
ing  provisions  for  instruction  in  industrial 
arts  when  building  facilities  can  be  made 
available. 

Store  Tiades  and  Public  Service 
Education  Offered 

During  the  past  year  courses  have  been 
made  available  to  persons  interested  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  or  improving  themselves  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  trades,  such  as  clerks,  salesmen,  ad¬ 
men,  and  window  dressers.  Cooperation  with 
the  merchants  of  the  State  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  fourteen  schools. 
The  recently  established  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Public  Service  Vocations  proposes  to 
operate  schools  for  policemen,  firemen,  finance 
officers,  and  other  public  employes,  with  the 
aim  of  upgrading  the  type  of  service  rendered 
by  municipal  employes. 
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Instruction  — Concluded 


1,000 


A  Lesson  in  Light 


KINDERGARTENS  MAKE 
BETTER  PUPILS 


What  is  the  value  of  a  kindergarten  to  a 
child,  is  a  question  that  can  now  be  answered 
in  definite  terms.  Studies  have  shown  that 
children  who  have  had  kindergarten  prepara¬ 
tion  generally  do  better  in  school  than  chil¬ 
dren  without  such  preparation.  Not  only  do 
they  make  more  satisfactory  progress  in 
school  work,  but  also  they  adjust  themselves 
more  easily  to  school  conditions. 

Physical — Mental — Social  Improvement 

The  main  values  that  kindergarten  affords  a 
child  are  of  three  types — physical,  mental,  and 
social.  By  companionship  with  children  of 
his  own  age,  by  supervised  play  with  suitable 
equipment,  by  wise  guidance  by  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  especially  in  children’s  problems  and 
needs,  the  child  is  taught  to  get  along  with 
other  people,  to  be  responsible  for  his  pos¬ 
sessions  and  his  acts,  to  plan  his  activities  and 
carry  them  out  independently,  to  cooperate 
with  his  playmates,  and  to  lead  and  follow  in¬ 
telligently  instead  of  blindly. 

He  has  the  right  sort  of  play  to  develop  him 
physically  in  the  best  manner  and  to  develop 
his  muscular  coordination.  He  is  educated  to 
think  out  his  own  problems  and  to  solve  them. 
He  is  taught  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  ap¬ 
preciate  tiie  ideas  of  others  through  language, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  music.  In  this  way  the 
child  is  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of 
school  life,  whereas  it  often  happens  that  chil¬ 
dren  without  this  early  preparation  enter 
school  unprepared  to  deal  with  problems 
found  there. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  it  is  felt  by  many 
educators  that  pre-school  age  children,  unless 
they  possess  exceptional  opportunities  at 
home,  should  go  to  kindergarten. 


Alert  and  Erect  They  Play  Their  Part 


A  Trade  for  Tomorrow 


Without  free  speech  no  search  for  truth  is  possible;  without  free  speech 
no  discovery  of  truth  is  useful;  without  free  speech  progress  is  checked  and 
the  nations  no  longer  march  forward  toward  the  nobler  life  which  the  future 
holds  for  man.  Better  a  thousand-fold  abuse  of  free  speech  than  denial  of 
free  speech.  The  abuse  dies  in  a  day,  but  the  denial  slays  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  entombs  the  hope  of  the  race. — Bradlaugh. 


SCHOOLS  LAUNCH  WIDE¬ 
SPREAD  ATTACK  ON 
ACCIDENTS 


In  the  belief  that  accident  problems  will 
yield  to  the  broad  application  of  proven 
techniques  and  that  progress  in  the  control  of 
accidents  can  be  greatly  accelerated  through 
carefully  planned  educational  opportunities, 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  bending 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  home  and  on  the  highway.  To 
this  end  traffic,  home,  and  play  safety  are 
being  emphasized  by  the  school,  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  term,  but  through  proper 
supervision  of  children  and  youth  during  the 
summer  months. 

Many  Agencies  Cooperate 

The  effort  of  our  traffic  engineers,  educators, 
and  enforcement  officers  are  being  joined  by 
local  safety  councils  in  the  communities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  is  resulting  in  the  development  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  traffic  and  home  safety  program. 

The  public  schools  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  are  doing  the  maximum  that  can  be 
done  practically  for  safety,  and  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  Accident  reporting  systems, 
traffic  enforcement,  child  safety  programs,  and 
public  education  are  uniting  their  forces  in  a 
widespread  attack  on  accidents,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  children  and  youth. 

Home  Accidents  Compared  with  Others 

Home  accidents  according  to  authentic 
figures  increased  two  per  cent  during  1938, 
while  all  other  types  of  accidents  decreased. 
This  fact  has  aroused  considerable  interest  in 
the  relative  importance  of  traffic  and  home 
accidents  as  a  cause  of  injury  and  death.  For 
several  years  the  national  death  totals  in 
motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents  and  home  acci¬ 
dents  respectively  have  been  roughly  similar. 
In  1937,  traffic  deaths  were  considerably  more 
numerous;  in  1938,  they  were  slightly  less 
numerous. 

The  ratio  of  non-fatal  to  fatal  injuries  has 
always  been  much  higher  in  the  home  than  in 
traffic.  Accordingly,  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
juries  in  the  home  has  always  been  much 
larger  than  in  traffic  and  also  much  larger 
than  in  gainful  occupations.  As  the  average 
individual  spends  several  times  as  many 
hours  per  year  at  home  as  on  the  street  or 
highway,  the  accident  rate,  both  fatal  and 
non-fatai,  in  terms  of  exposure,  has  always 
been  higher  on  the  street  than  in  the  home. 

The  public  schools  through  safety  exhibits, 
instruction,  demonstrations,  field  trips,  con¬ 
ferences,  and  the  like,  are  combating  the  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  of  life  through  preventable  ac¬ 
cidents. 


Proud  of  Their  Product 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  TO  IM¬ 
PROVE  PREPARATION 


Plans  for  the  more  efficient  preparation  of 
school  librarians  are  being  studied  by  school 
officials  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges  of 
Pennsylvania.  Representatives  of  the  colleges 
within  the  State  which  offer  curriculums  for 
librarians  have  met  to  outline  plans  for  the 
systematic  development  of  more  extended  in¬ 
struction  in  the  field  of  library  service. 

Rising  Levels  of  Preparation 
The  general  trend  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  action  of  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  is  to  progressively  increase  the 
number  of  semester  hours  for  the  certification 
to  teach  special  fields  such  as  library  service 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours;  and 
ultimately  to  thirty  semester  hours. 

To  attain  this  objective  the  representatives 
of  the  colleges  and  other  interested  groups 
considered  the  advisability  of  a  four-year 
curriculum  in  library  science.  They  likewise 
discussed  the  importance  of  student  teaching 
in  the  field.  Obviously,  the  sentiment  moved 
toward  the  discontinuance  of  temporary  cer¬ 
tification  to  full  college  certification  for  li¬ 
brarians  who  are  engaged  in  public  school 
work.  Likewise,  the  nature  of  the  curriculum 
for  prospective  librarians  was  reviewed  to 
determine  to  what  extent  it  needs  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  light  of  changing  demands  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  public  schools. 

A  Needed  School  Service 
Gratification  was  expressed  at  this  forward- 
looking  move  on  the  part  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  are  preparing  teachers 
for  service  in  the  public  schools.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  school  librarians  in  the 
modern  program  can  hardly  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
every  school  will  have  the  services  of  a 
school  librarian  adequately  prepared  to 
serve  this  important  need.  As  new  buildings 
are  erected  in  our  communities  their  con¬ 
struction  will  be  adapted  to  accommodate 
this  vital  service.  In  the  meantime,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  county  libraries.  Books 
should  be  available  for  every  child  regard¬ 
less  of  where  he  may  live. 


A  Pleasant  Corner 


Getting  Acquainted  With  Books 


We  Read  Together 


EDUCATION  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION 
The  only  safe  and  sane  solution  of  our  problems  is  to  be  found  in  education 
but  it  will  need  to  be  a  type  of  education  which  will  courageously  come  to 
grips  with  the  realities  of  the  second  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  will 
have  to  recognize  that  its  major  function  is  to  lead  in  the  building  of  a  new 
and  better  social  order,  instead  of  serving  as  the  temporary  buttress  of  a 
decadent  system,  the  downfall  of  which  would  inevitably  involve  education 
in  the  general  ruin. — Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 


We  Seek  Beauty 
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State  Library  and  Museum— continued 


STATE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
HANDLES  VARIETY  OF 
INQUIRIES 


During  June  several  thousand  books  were 
loaned  for  home  reading  by  the  General 
Division  of  the  State  Library.  Books  on 
foreign  affairs  are  much  in  demand.  Over 
700  questions  requiring  research  were  an¬ 
swered.  The  New  York  World’s  Fair  brought 
many  congressmen  and  legislators  to  the 
library  for  material  connected  with  a  number 
of  special  days  celebrated  at  the  Fair  in  which 
Pennsylvania  has  a  part.  A  renewed  interest 
in  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  come 
from  several  sources. 

Questions  relating  to  natural  history,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  outdoor  fireplaces,  identification  of 
trade  names  on  antique  pottery,  the  location 
and  dates  connected  with  early  mills,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  planning  an  outdoor  wedding  are 
among  the  range  of  inquiries. 

The  departments  of  the  State  Government 
brought  a  series  of  interesting  problems,  such 
as,  proof  of  the  State  ownership  of  certain 
parts  of  roads  now  in  dispute;  history  of  cor¬ 
poration-owned  bridges;  Pennsylvania  au¬ 
thors  during  the  Revolution;  material  for  the 
preparation  of  various  articles  for  publication; 
housing  statistics;  the  original  story  of  the 
kidnapping  of  Charlie  Ross,  who  has  now 
been  legally  identified  by  the  courts,  but  not 
the  family;  and  the  routine  requests  for  dates, 
quotations,  and  forms  of  letter  writing. 

Genealogical  Section 

In  this  section  175  letters  were  answered 
and  198  interviews  were  held  during  the 
month  of  June.  This  important  section  pro¬ 
vides  information  regarding  old  age  and 
widow’s  pensions;  genealogical  records,  and 
information  pertaining  to  many  phases  of  his¬ 
torical  and  military  records. 

Archives  Active 

One  hundred  seventy-four  letters  concern¬ 
ing  historical,  military,  and  genealogical  data 
were  received  and  answered  by  the  Archives 
Division. 

Revolutionary  War  pension  books  and  ap¬ 
plications  were  placed  on  the  inventory  list 
and  the  entire  genealogical  collection  on  file 
in  the  Archives  has  been  inventoried.  The 
latter  consists  of  the  following:  eighteen 
boxes  of  miscellaneous  genealogy;  seven  boxes 
of  vital  statistics;  seventeen  boxes  of  church 
records;  nine  volumes  of  photostats;  ship  lists, 
three  volumes  of  marriage  bonds,  five  boxes 
of  private  collections,  and  two  miscellaneous 
boxes.  Work  on  the  name  index  to  the  pen¬ 
sioners  of  the  War  of  1812  has  been  continued 
as  well  as  the  identification  and  classification 
of  the  Revolutionary  muster  rolls  and  other 
Revolutionary  documents. 

Extension  Activities 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five 
books  were  loaned  and  eighteen  traveling 
libraries  were  sent  out  by  the  Extension  Li¬ 
brary  during  June.  Shipments  were  made  as 
follows:  two  study  clubs;  ten  packet  libraries 
to  schools;  seventy-eight  to  public  libraries 
and  twenty-five  to  individuals.  Two  thousand 
thirty-five  books  were  sent  to  113  places  in 
answer  to  122  references  questions. 


We  Like  to  Come  Here 


HOW  PENNSYLVANIA  AIDS  ITS  COUNTY  LIBRARIES 


COUNTIES  CLASSIFIED 


Adame  7 
Allegheny  i 
Armstrong  <. 
Sesver  s 
Bedford  7 
Berks  4 
Blair  <r 
Bradiord  7 
Buoke  © 
Butler  © 
Cambria  4 
Cameron  a 
Carbon  6 
Centre  7 
Chester  5 
ClaTlon  7 
'lenrfield  s 
Clinton  7 
Columbia  7  , 
Crawford  fe 
Cumberler.  ,  6 
Daushin  e 
Delaware ■ 3 
Elk  7 
Erie  4 
Fayette  a 
Forest  a 
Fraru-.lir.  t, 
Fulton  & 
Greene  7 
Huntingdon  7 
Indiana  6 
jeffereon  a 
Juniata  3 


Lackawanna  3 
Lancaster  4 
Lawrence  © 

Lebanon.  © 
Lehigh  A 
Luzerne  a'z 
Lycoming  © 

’ctean  & 

Mercer  © 
Mifflin  7 
"onroe  7 
Montgomery  3 
Montour  a 
Northampton  a 
Northumberland  s 
Perry  7 
Philadelphia  1 
Pike  a 
Potter  a 
Schuylkill  A 
Snyder  Q 
Somerset  © 
Sulliean  a 
Sueouehanna^  7 
'pioga  7  » 

Union  a 
Venengo  © 
Barren  7 
Washing-ton  4 
ITnyne  7 
Westmoreland  3 
Wyoming  a 
York  4 


An  Investment  in  Good  Citizenship 


The  projects  and  subject  matter,  together  with  the  skills,  principles,  atti¬ 
tudes,  or  ideals  which  are  to  be  developed  through  them,  should  be  graded 
to  correspond  both  to  the  interests  and  capacities  of  children.  No  activity 
should  be  undertaken  or  encouraged,  the  successful  pursuit  of  which  taxes 
capacity  to  a  degree  which  destroys  interest.  Conversely,  all  activities  should 
stimulate  capacities  to  the  expression  of  a  maximum  degree  of  effort  to  arouse 
the  most  progressive  and  rapid  growth  consistently  possible. 
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State  Library  and  Museum  — Concluded 


A  Rich  Learning  Environment 


A  Lively  Specimen  Together  We  Build 


It  is  the  school,  as  the  creative  expression  of  the  aim  of  the  community, 
which  will  some  day  give  a  new  nucleus  to  the  aimless  sprawl  of  our  present 
agglomerations  of  streets  and  houses,  the  school  in  the  small  town,  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  great  one.  The  university  and  its  associated  schools  should  be 
the  loveliest  and  greatest  mass  of  architecture  in  every  great  town.  The 
common  school  should  not  be  thought  of  as  merely  preparing  children  for  a 
way  of  living  already  defined  and  settled;  it  should  be  thought  of  as  giving 
a  direction  to  the  whole  life  of  the  people. — H.  G.  Wells. 


SOME  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


The  school  library  is  a  service  agency.  It 
has  no  distinct  subject  matter,  but  provides 
materials  for  all  subjects  and  all  interests  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  It  becomes  increasingly 
effective  as  teachers  and  pupils  learn  to  use 
its  resources  and  employ  its  services  for  their 
work  and  play  purposes.  Through  the  library, 
books  are  distributed  to  individuals,  groups, 
and  classes. 

The  school  library  is  also  a  teaching  agency. 
It  suggests  the  reading  of  books  which  might 
otherwise  be  unknown  or  neglected.  It  sup¬ 
plies  materials  for  developing  and  expanding 
interests.  Through  its  reference  tools,  in¬ 
dexes,  bibliographies,  and  catalogs,  the  realms 
of  information  and  knowledge  may  be  ex¬ 
plored.  The  library  cooperates  with  other 
agencies  of  instruction  in  helping  pupils  learn 
how  to  use  books  and  libraries,  how  to  find  in¬ 
formation,  how  to  study.  By  its  bulletins 
and  exhibits,  by  its  posters,  direction  sheets 
and  guides,  and  by  its  appearance  and  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  library  teaches  informally  and 
encourages  learning. 

It  is  also  a  book  center.  In  it  the  books  and 
materials  to  satisfy  the  interests  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
school  are  organized,  cataloged,  shelved  or 
filed,  and  displayed  so  as  to  be  found  easily 
and  used. 

The  school  library  is  a  place  for  enjoying 
books,  for  investigating  problems,  for  study; 
for  using  all  sorts  of  printed  materials — clip¬ 
pings,  pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  physical  features  of  the  room — 
particularly  the  provisions  for  lighting,  for 
seating,  for  ventilation,  and  for  regulating 
temperature — make  the  reader  comfortable 
and  facilitate  reading  and  study.  The  school 
librarian  is  so  skilled  in  bringing  books  and 
people  together  and  understanding  school 
needs  that  the  reader  is  almost  unaware  of  her 
services.  The  school  librarian  makes  the 
library  a  reading  room,  a  book  laboratory,  a 
work  center  for  the  entire  school. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
REQUIRED  OF 
LIBRARIANS 


Librarianship  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
demand  a  college  education.  In  addition,  at 
least  one  year  of  preparation  in  an  accredited 
library  school  is  being  required,  though  some 
libraries  do  maintain  classes  for  the  lower 
levels  of  work  in  their  own  service. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  set 
up  a  board  to  inspect  and  accredit  library 
schools.  This  board  publishes  each  year  a 
list  of  accredited  schools,  with  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  each,  which  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  Association,  520  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Any  secondary  school  student  interested  in 
library  work  should  plan  his  school  program 
in  accordance  with  the  entrance  requirements 
of  library  schools.  These  school  years  should 
be  filled  with  general  reading,  with  developing 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  books.  It  should  be 
possible  to  get  into  the  school  library  as  as¬ 
sistant  or  monitor  and  gain  some  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  work. 
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Professional  Licensing 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


BORROWING  FOR  AN 
EDUCATION 


To  continue  education  beyond  the  public 
school  some  students  must  choose  between 
“borrowing  for  an  education”  or  giving  up  the 
idea  of  further  education  because  of  inability 
to  pay  the  costs.  Borrowing  for  an  education 
means  assuming  a  debt  that  must  be  repaid 
after  the  student  graduates  and  enters  em¬ 
ployment.  If  parents  educate  their  sons  and 
daughters  at  home  in  matters  of  personal 
finance,  and  acknowledge  sacrifices  that  must 
be  made  in  case  of  further  education,  the 
student  will  likely  learn  better  to  share  in  the 
responsibilities  and  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunities. 

Honesty  and  Industry 

Good  credit  is  an  asset  to  be  sought  early  in 
life,  particularly  when  young  graduates  enter 
new  business  undertakings.  One  estimate  of 
good  credit  is  a  cancelled  note  showing  money 
borrowed  and  repaid.  Aware  of  that  fact, 
some  loan  organizations  present  student  bor¬ 
rowers  with  a  “Certificate”  when  a  loan  is 
repaid.  These  certificates,  showing  prompt 
liquidation  of  debts  have  been  of  great  value 
to  student  borrowers  as  criteria  of  character, 
honesty,  industry,  and  goodwill. 

Need  and  Ability 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  handling  of 
student  loans.  Loans  made  to  students  are 
usually  based  on  need,  ability,  and  character 
of  the  borrower,  his  intent  to  repay  the  loan 
when  due,  and  his  signing  of  a  note  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  of  interest.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  make  loans  of  any  kind  to 
students.  Through  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration,  however,  Federal  aid  is  available 
locally  in  most  non-profit  schools  and  colleges. 
Students  should  apply  directly  to  the  head  of 
the  school  for  such  assistance  and  be  prepared 
to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  in 
return  for  aid  granted. 

Sources  of  Aid 

The  independent  agencies  mentioned  below 
represent  some  of  the  many  that  have  aided 
students  in  the  past.  Other  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  locally  in  the  different  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  clubs,  and  institutions.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  directly  through  ques¬ 
tionnaires  circulated  and  tabulated  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education: 


STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

A.  For  Men  and  Women  Students 

1.  Educational  Alliance,  197  East  Broad¬ 

way,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Junior  and 
Senior  Students). 

2.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 

Grand  Lodge,  2750  Lake  View  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  Henry  Warren  Roth  Educational  Fund, 

Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Kiwanis  International,  520  N.  Michigan 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

5.  Knights  Templar  Educational  Founda¬ 

tion,  Herbert  R.  Laird,  Chairman, 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

6.  Lions  International,  332  South  Michigan 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

7.  National  Patriotic  Council,  Rexford  L. 

Holmes,  Treasurer,  202  Maryland 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and 

Teachers,  Inc.,  Masonic  Building,  3rd 
and  State  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9.  Rotary  International,  35  East  Wacker 

Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

10.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  16 
North  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

B.  For  Women 

1.  American  Association  of  University 

Women,  National  Headquarters,  1634 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 

Clubs.  The  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Miss  Claudine  Hutter,  122  Harrison 
Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

4.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  Gen¬ 

eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
1734  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

The  Hallie  O.  Brown  Scholarship  Loan 
Fund,  “Homewood  Cottage,”  Wilber  - 
force,  Ohio. 

6.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Newberry,  S.  C.  Each  girl  must  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  a  Confederate 
Veteran. 

C.  Denominational  Loan  Funds 

1.  Pennsylvania  Baptist  Convention,  De¬ 

partment  of  Education  and  Young 
People’s  Work,  1703  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Students  for  the 
ministry). 

2.  Knights  of  Columbus,  45  Wall  Street, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  (Catholic). 

3.  Francis  Asbury  Palmer  Fund,  R.  H. 

Long,  Treasurer,  99  John  Street,  New 
York.  (Christian  Church). 


4.  Congregational  Education  Society,  Stu¬ 

dent  Work  Funds,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

5.  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Amer¬ 

ica,  425  South  4th  Street,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

6.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium, 

Committee  on  Ministerial  Education, 
1228  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7.  Woman’s  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund, 

Board  of  Education,  United  Lutheran 
Church,  744  Jackson  Place  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Student 

Loan  Fund,  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

9.  New  England  Education  Society,  581 

Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  (Meth¬ 
odist)  . 

10.  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Metho¬ 

dist  Protestant  Church,  Student  Loan 
Fund,  Room  205,  3267  W.  Liberty 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

11.  Christian  Workers  Education  Aid  Fund, 

Board  of  Education,  M.  E.  Church 
South,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(Methodist) . 

12.  Board  of  Education  of  the  United  Pres¬ 

byterian  Church  of  North  America, 
Student  Loan  Fund,  1180  E.  63  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

13.  Executive  Committee  of  Christian  Edu¬ 

cation  and  Ministerial  Relief,  Student 
Loan  Fund,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States,  410  Urban  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

14.  Students’  Emergency  Fund,  Board  of 

Education  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  25  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

15.  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Church  of 

the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Fund,  1442  United  Brethren 
Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

D.  Funds  For  Special  Purposes 

1.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  22 

East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Banking  and  Economics) . 

2.  The  Max  Toltz  Loan  Fund  of  the  Amer¬ 

ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Mechanical  Engineering). 

3.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 

tion,  221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
HI.  (Veterinary) . 

4.  The  National  Board  of  the  Young 

Women’s  Christian  Association,  De¬ 
partment  of  Study,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association). 
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Professional  Licensing— continued 


STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 


The  eighty  winners  among  the  3,900  sec¬ 
ondary  school  seniors  who  took  the  annual 
State  Scholarship  examination  which  was 
held  in  each  county-seat  on  May  5,  are  listed 
here.  These  successful  candidates  for  free 
scholarships  include  the  top-ranking  ex¬ 
aminee  in  each  county  except  Luzerne, 
Allegheny,  and  Philadelphia  which,  by  virtue 
of  their  Senatorial  Districts,  are  entitled  to 
two,  six,  and  eight  scholarship  winners  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  examination  comprised  three  parts;  a 
test  of  mental  ability,  an  examination  in  Eng¬ 
lish  expression  and  comprehension,  and  one 
in  American  History — studies  which  are  off¬ 
ered  in  all  secondary  schools  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

List  of  Winners 

In  the  next  column  are  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates,  together  with  the 
counties  and  schools  they  represent: 


We  Portray  Our  Impressions 


A  Display  All  Our  Own 


We  Show  Others 


County 


Student 


Address 


Adams  . 

Allegheny 
District  38  .  . 
District  40  .  . 
District  42  .  . 
District  43  .  . 
District  44  . . 
District  45  .  . 
Armstrong  .... 

Beaver  . 

Bedford  . 

Berks  . 

Blair  . 

Bradford  . 

Bucks  . 

Butler  . 

Cameron  . 

Carbon  . 

Cambria  . 

Centre  . 

Chester  . 

Clarion  . 

Clehrfield  . 

Clinton  . 

Columbia  . 

Crawford  . 

Cumberland  .  .  . 

Dauphin  . 

Delaware  . 

Elk  . 

Erie  . 

Fayette  . 

Forest  . 

Franklin  . 

Fulton  . 

Greene  . 

Huntingdon  .  .  . 

Indiana  . 

Jefferson  . 

Juniata  . 

Lackawanna  .  .  . 

Lancaster  . 

Lawrence  . 

Lebanon  . 

Lehigh  . 

Luzerne 
District  20 
District  21 

Lycoming  . 

McKean  . 

Mercer  . 

Mifflin  . 

Monroe  . 

Montgomery  .  .  . 

Montour  . 

Northampton  . 
Northumberland 

Perry  . 

Philadelphia 
District  1  .  .  .  . 
District  2  ... . 
District  3  .  .  . 
District  4  .  .  .  . 
District  5  .  .  .  . 
District  6  .  .  .  . 
District  8  .  .  . 
District  1  ...  . 

Pike  . 

Potter  . 

Schuylkill  . 

Snyder  . 

Somerset  . 

Sullivan  . 

Susquehanna  . 

Tioga  . 

Union  . 

Venango  . 

Warren  . 

Washington 

Wayne  . 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming  . 

York  . 


George  Thomas  Miller  . Gettysburg 


.Leo  Frederick  Keenan . 

.  Barbara  Oakley  Browne  . . . 

.Mary  Rita  Keenan  . 

.  Joseph  Conti  . 

.  William  Clark  Kelly  . 

.  Frank  Emmett  Gribble 
.Helen  Catherine  Reese 
.William  Raymano  Banks  . . . 

.Lois  Jeanne  Kaiser  . 

.Andrew  Kenneth  Robinson 

.Donald  Herbert  Yoder  . 

.  Kathryn  Marie  Norton 
.Isaac  Moyer  Hunsberger  . . . 
.  Arthur  Edwin  Uber,  Jr. 

Dorothy  Barton  . 

.Eva  Elaine  Melker . 

.Jean  Burnette  Daugherty  .  . 
.Frances  Beverly  Dunkle 

.Hilda  Rachel  Knier  . 

.Merle  Hayes  Wolcott  . 

.William  Dale  Rumberger  .  .  . 

.Helen  Sydney  Zable  . 

Edgar  Elwood  Heller  . 

.Richard  Gilliam  . 

.Arthur  Frederick  Johnson 
.  Elizabeth  Bowman  Glenn  .  . 

Frank  Curtis  . 

.Roland  Alvah  Powell  . 

.Robert  Oscar  Carlson  . 

.Robert  Allan  Leach  . 

.Verna  May  Lipford  . 

.William  Herbert  Cramer  .  .  . 
.Jeanne  Lorraine  Cutshall  . . 

.Ethel  Dayle  McCurdy . 

.Joseph  Gordon  Hanna  . 

.Walter  Carleton  Hill  . 

.Frank  Heidrick  Thompson  . 
Andrew  Lewis  Moffett 

.Warren  S.  Wooster  . 

.Louise  Elinore  Wackemagel 

.Robert  Meermans  . 

.Jacob  Lester  Rhodes  . 

.  Stanley  Caplan  . 


.  Pittsburgh 
.Emsworth 
.  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
.Swissvale 
.Munhall 
.Kittanning 
.  Ambridge 
.  Everett 
Mt.  Penn 
.  Altoona 
. Sayre 

.  Quakertown 
Milliards 
.Emporium 
.  Nesquehoning 
.  Bamesboro 
Philipsburg 
.  Downingtown 
.  Tylersburg 
DuBois 
Renovo 
Bloomsburg 
Cambridge  Springs 
Camp  Hill 
Harrisburg 
Essington 
Ridgway 
Erie 

Uniontown 

Tionesta 

Chambersburg 

McConnellsburg 

Waynesburg 

Warriors  Mark 

Indiana 

Brookville 

Mifllintown 

Scranton 

Lancaster 

New  Castle 

Lebanon 

Allentown 


..Ethel  Mae  Yeakel  . West  Hazleton 

.Fred  Parker  Boody  . Wyoming 

..James  Maurice  Fisher  . Williamsport 

.Margaret  Ruth  Miller  . . Bradford 

.Ernest  Nicholas  Petrick  . Farrell 

.Margaret  Louise  Rupp  . Lewistown 

.Thomas  Osbourne  McCool  . Henry ville 

.Margaret  Louise  Conner  . Norristown 

Thomas  Davis  Magill  . Danville 

.  Hart  K.  Lichtenwalner  . Easton 

.Donald  James  Wardrop  . Bear  Gap 

.Melvin  Cleveland  Myers,  Jr . Marysville 

.  Norman  Epstein  . Philadelphia 

.Frank  Felix  Surowiec  . Philadelphia 

.Mildred  Adele  Pearl  . Philadelphia 

.  Leonard  Hoffman  . Philadelphia 

.Frank  Auvergne  Magid  . Philadelphia 

.Max  David  Ticktin  . Philadelphia 

.Theodore  R.  Shirland  . Philadelphia 

.Ruth  Handelman  . Philadelphia 

.Hazel  Edna  Gassman  . Matamoras 

Ray  Hosley  Smith  . Shinglehouse 

Earle  Robert  Swank  . Tamaqua 

.John  Preston  Kearns  . Beavertown 

Meredith  Eugene  Barkley  . Holsopple 

.Beltha  Clarrissa  Boyles  . .  .  .. . Forksville 

.Elizabeth  Cornelia  Hartt  . New  Milford 

.J.  Edward  Husted  . Wellsboro 

.Esther  Marie  Buss  . Allenwood 

.William  Franklin  Waddell  . Pleasantville 

.Elizabeth  Jane  Summerville  . Warren 

.Wade  Scott  Paxton  . California 

.Walter  Frederick  Heberling  . Prompton 

.Eleanor  Jane  Edwards  .  Latrobe 

.Roy  Abel  Gardner . Tunkhannock 

.Mary  Caroline  Gable  . Stewartstown 
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Professional  Licensing— Concluded 


THIRTY-TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR  COLLEGE  CANDIDATES 


A  communication  has  been  received  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  announcing 
the  distribution  of  thirty-two  Rhodes  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  United  States  for  1939.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  for  two  years,  and  the 
stipend  is  fixed  at  approximately  $2000  per 
year. 

Competitors  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships 
must  be  recommended  to  the  State  Committee 
by  the  colleges  where  they  are  attending. 
They  should,  therefore,  confer  at  once  with  the 
local  college  authorities  as  to  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  to  obtain  the  necessary  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

A  candidate  to  be  eligible  must  (a)  be  a 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  at  least 
five  years’  domicile,  and  unmarried;  (b)  by 
the  first  of  October  of  the  year  for  which  he 
is  elected  have  passed  his  nineteenth  and  not 
have  passed  his  twenty-fifth  birthday;  (c) 
by  the  time  of  application  have  at  least  Junior 
standing  at  some  recognized  degree-granting 
University  or  College  of  the  United  States. 

In  that  section  of  the  Will  in  which  he  de¬ 
fined  the  general  type  of  candidate  he  desired, 
Mr.  Rhodes  mentioned  four  groups  of  quali¬ 
ties,  the  first  two  of  which  he  considered  most 
important: 

(a)  Literary  and  scholastic  ability  and  at¬ 

tainments. 

(b)  Qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage, 

devotion  to  duty,  sympathy,  kindli¬ 
ness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship. 

(c)  Exhibition  of  moral  force  of  character 

and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  schoolmates. 

(d)  Physical  vigour,  as  shown  by  interest 

in  outdoor  sports  or  in  other  ways. 

For  purposes  of  selection,  Pennsylvania  is 
in  the  District  comprising  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  bases 
for  the  award  of  these  scholarships,  not  ob¬ 
tainable  through  the  local  college  offices,  may 
be  secured  from  President  Frank  Aydelotte, 
American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees, 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  GIVES 
RECOGNITION  TO  ALDER¬ 
MAN  AND  JUSTICES 


Effective  September  1,  1939,  the  supplement 
to  the  real  estate  law,  as  defined  in  Act  133, 
excludes  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace 
from  certain  requirements  of  the  previous 
law.  The  previous  real  estate  law  requires 
an  individual  to  serve  two  years  as  a  licensed 
real  estate  salesman  under  the  direction  of 
duly  licensed  real  estate  broker  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  the  brokerage  examina¬ 
tion.  Under  the  new  law  this  requirement  is 
waived  for  aldermen  and  justices. 

Aldermen  who  engaged  in  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  during  their  terms  of  office,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  who  are  engaged  in  real  estate 
business  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1939,  may  therefore  continue  in  real 
estate  business  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms,  provided  they  meet  all  other  prere¬ 
quisites  of  applicants  for  real  estate  licensing. 

Aldermen  and  justices  may  obtain  applica¬ 
tion  forms  by  writing  to  the  Department. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  TO 
RECEIVE  AID 


In  Pennsylvania,  more  than  5,600  college 
students  will  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  new  NYA  program.  Approximately 
$764,000  has  been  allotted  to  this  State.  The 
College  and  Graduate  Aid  Program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  for  1938-1939 
is  reaching  13^  per  cent  more  youths  than 
during  the  preceding  academic  year.  The 
increase  has  been  made  possible  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  appropriation  received  by  NYA 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1938. 

Colleges  and  universities  were  assigned 
quotas  of  students  on  the  basis  of  9.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  resident  under-graduate 
and  graduate  students,  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age  inclusive,  enrolled  as  of  October 
1,  1936.  For  the  year  1938-1939,  the  national 
student  quota  was  87,969,  as  compared  with  a 
student  quota  of  75,993  during  the  year  1937- 
1938. 


$15  A  Month,  Average 

College  students  may  not  receive  more  than 
an  average  of  $15.00  per  month  and  graduate 
students  are  restricted  to  an  average  of  $30.00 
per  month.  However,  because  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  Student  Aid  far  exceed  the  number 
who  can  receive  assistance,  the  average  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  assist  as 
many  students  as  possible.  In  November  1938, 
preliminary  figures  show  that  NYA  paid  an 
average  wage  of  $12.11  to  112,984  college  and 
graduate  students.  The  average  wage  of  the 
undergraduates  was  $11.94,  while  that  of  the 
graduate  students  was  $17.98.  The  total  allot¬ 
ment  of  college  and  graduate  aid  funds  for 
the  academic  year  1938-1939  amounts  to 
$11,849,760. 


DEPARTMENT  INVESTIGATORS 
HOLD  CONFERENCE 


Investigators  who  operate  in  the  Bureau  of 
Professional  Licensing  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  held  a  conference  in  the 
Education  Building  to  discuss  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  outline  plans  for  improving  this 
public  service.  Among  Department  officials 
who  participated  in  the  conference  as  discus¬ 
sion  leaders  and  lecturers  were:  Dr.  Clarence 
E.  Ackley,  then  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  Dr.  James  A.  Newpher, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing; 
Emanuel  Schifano,  Chief,  Division  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement;  George  L.  Townsend,  Assistant 
Principal,  Public  Service  Institute.  Two 
special  lecturers  were  Edward  S.  Morris, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  William  F. 
Hoffman,  Captain,  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police. 

The  conference  covered  several  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  investigators.  The  sub¬ 
jects  most  directly  related  to  their  problems 
were  the  “Job  Analysis  of  the  Duties  of  An 
Investigator,”  “Mutual  Obligations  of  Investi¬ 
gators,”  and  “The  Investigator’s  Attitude.” 
Other  subjects  considered  by  the  group  were 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  case, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  pro¬ 
cedures. 


VARIATION  IN  COST  OF  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  DIFFERENT 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS 


In  cities  of  10,000  population  and  more, 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  higher  levels  of  public-school 
education.  Therefore  the  composition  of  the 
school  enrolment  with  respect  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  levels  has  a  direct  effect 
on  the  cost  of  the  school  system.  In  1933-1934 
the  elementary  pupil  (excluding  special 
schools)  cost  for  instruction  alone  $12.97  per 
year  more  than  the  kindergarten  pupil.  The 
junior  high  school  pupil  cost  $17.58  more 
per  year  than  the  elementary  pupil.  The 
regular  and  senior  high  school  pupil  cost 
$13.25  per  year  more  than  the  junior  high 
school  pupil.  The  vocational  high  school 
pupil  cost  $44.72  a  year  more  than  the  other 
senior  high  school  pupils.  However,  these 
vocational  pupils  were  instructed  in  1934,  at 
a  decrease  of  $53.68  per  year  compared  with 
their  cost  in  1930.  This  decrease  would 
almost  pay  for  the  instruction  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  pupil  in  1934  at  the  $59.98  average  cost. 


When  love  and  skill  work  together 
expect  a  masterpiece. — John  Ruskin. 


Expression  Through  Brush  and  Paint 
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School  Employes ’  Retirement 

Board 

H.  H.  BAISH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretary,  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 

J.  Y.  SHAMBACH,  A.B. 

Deputy  Secretary,  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 


TEACHERS’  RETIREMENT  LAW 
MODIFIED 


An  amendment  to  the  Public  School  Em¬ 
ployes’  Retirement  Law  extends  to  June  30, 
1940  the  time  for  Present  Employes  to  elect 
to  be  covered  by  the  Retirement  System  pro¬ 
vided  all  necessary  contributions  are  paid  at 
the  time  applications  are  accepted.  Contri¬ 
butions  are  based  on  salaries  received  from 
July  1,  1919  to  the  date  when  membership 
becomes  effective.  Present  Employes  are 
persons  in  school  service  prior  to  July  18, 
1917  who  qualify  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  amendment,  Act 
No.  190,  was  approved  June  12,  1939. 

Any  Present  Employe  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  may  secure  a  blank  application  from  his 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  Employes’  Retirement  Board, 
Harrisburg. 

A  number  of  teachers  and  school  officials 
have  inquired  about  the  relation  between  the 
Retirement  Law  and  a  part  of  Act  274,  ap¬ 
proved  June  20,  1939  as  an  amendment  to 
the  law  regarding  teacher  tenure.  The  per¬ 
missive  and  compulsory  superannuation  re¬ 
tirement  ages  remain  at  sixty- two  years  and 
seventy  years,  respectively. 

One  part  of  the  amendment  regarding 
teacher  tenure  makes  it  possible  for  directors 
to  terminate  the  service  of  any  professional 
employe  past  sixty-eight  years  of  age  with¬ 
out  instituting  legal  proceedings.  The  age  at 
which  a  professional  school  employe’s  service 
may  be  terminated  in  such  manner  changes  at 
stated  intervals  so  that  after  July  1,  1947  a 
school  board  may  terminate  the  service  of  any 
teacher  or  other  professional  employe  past 
sixty-two  years  of  age  without  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  any  charges  against  the  employe. 


261  TEACHERS  RETIRE  AT 
END  OF  TERM 


At  the  close  of  the  1938-1939  school  term, 
261  teachers  were  granted  retirement  privi¬ 
leges  by  the  School  Employes’  Retirement 
Board.  The  terms  of  service  range  from 
fifteen  to  fifty-four  years,  and  total  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  years. 

Teachers  who  reach  retirement  age  are  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  retirement 
privileges  at  the  close  of  the  month  during 
which  the  retirement  age  is  reached.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  each  month  of  the  school  year  there  are 
some  teachers  who  are  retired  by  the  board. 
However,  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
retirement  system  prefer  to  complete  a  given 
school  year  and  retire  at  the  close  of  the  term. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ON  RETIREMENT 


Question:  Would  lowering  the  compul¬ 
sory  retirement  age  below  seventy  years 
affect  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund? 

Answer:  Members  of  the  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem  may  retire  any  time  between  ages  62  and 
70  without  affecting  the  actuarial  soundness 
of  the  Retirement  Fund. 

Question:  What  effect  would  lowering 
the  retirement  age  below  62  have  upon  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  Retirement 
Fund? 

Answer:  If  the  superannuation  retirement 
age  were  lowered  below  62  years  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  payments  to  the  Retirement 
Fund  to  be  increased.  The  actuary  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  if  the  retirement  age  were  lowered 
to  60  years  the  cost  of  the  Retirement  System 
to  the  State  would  be  increased  by  $1,110,000 
per  year  and  the  cost  to  the  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  increased  by  the  same  amount. 
The  Retirement  Fund  is  now  actuarially 
sound.  The  present  benefits  cannot  be  liber¬ 
alized  or  increased  in  any  way  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  unless  the  contributions  to  the 
Fund  are  correspondingly  increased. 

Question:  How  long  may  a  member  be 
absent  from  school  service  without  forfeit¬ 
ing  his  or  her  service  credit  in  the  Retire¬ 
ment  System? 

Answer:  A  member  who  separates  from 
school  service  and  withdraws  his  or  her  ac¬ 
cumulated  deductions  from  the  Retirement 
Fund  must  return  to  service  within  five  years 
and  return  the  money  withdrawn  in  order  to 
receive  credit  for  previous  service.  A  mem¬ 
ber  who  separates  from  service  and  leaves  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  his  or  her  contributions  in 
the  Retirement  Fund  may  retain  credit  for 
previous  service  by  returning  to  seivice  before 
fifty-nine  years  of  age  and  returning  the 
money  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund.  However,  in  that  case  the  mem¬ 
ber  must  be  credited  with  at  least  twenty 
years  of  school  service  at  retirement  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  superannuation 
retirement  allowance. 

Question:  May  a  member  elect  one  of 
the  options  available  at  retirement  before 
making  application  for  a  retirement  allow¬ 
ance? 

Answer:  No:  the  option  must  be  elected  at 
the  time  the  member  makes  application  for 
retirement. 


Question:  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  a  disability  retirement  allowance  is 
granted? 

Answer:  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  disability  retirement  allowance  a  member 
must  be  credited  in  the  Retirement  System 
with  at  least  ten  years  of  service;  must  be 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  school  service,  and  must  be 
under  62  years  of  age.  A  member  62  years 
of  age  or  older  must  apply  for  a  superannua¬ 
tion  retirement  allowance  even  though  the 
retirement  is  caused  by  disability. 

Question:  Does  the  member  contribute 
to  the  Retirement  Fund  while  receiving  a 
disability  retirement  allowance? 

Answer:  No;  the  member  makes  no  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Retirement  Fund  for  the 
time  during  which  a  retirement  allowance  is 
received. 

Question:  If  a  member  receives  a  dis¬ 
ability  retirement  allowance,  does  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  disability  allowance  affect  the 
member’s  superannuation  retirement  al¬ 
lowance? 

Answer:  The  Employes’  Annuity  part  of 
the  disability  retirement  allowance  is  charged 
against  the  member’s  accumulated  deductions 
in  the  Retirement  Fund.  Consequently,  if  a 
disability  annuitant  returns  to  service  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  superannuation  allowance  later  the 
accumulated  deductions  are  not  as  large  as 
they  would  have  been  had  the  member  not 
received  a  disability  retirement  allowance. 
The  Employes’  Annuity  part  of  the  super¬ 
annuation  retirement  allowance  is,  therefore, 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  member 
received  no  disability  retirement  allowance 
payments. 

Question:  Since  contributions  are  op¬ 
tional  after  age  62,  how  is  the  superan¬ 
nuation  retirement  allowance  affected  if 
the  member  makes  no  contributions  after 
age  62? 

Answer:  Since  the  Employes’  Annuity  part 
of  a  superannuation  retirement  allowance  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  member’s 
accumulated  deductions  in  the  Retirement 
Fund  at  retirement  if  the  member  discon¬ 
tinues  contributing  at  age  62  the  accumulated 
deductions  are  less  than  they  would  have 
been  had  the  member  continued  to  contribute 
and  thus  the  Employes’  Annuity  part  of  the 
retirement  allowance  is  reduced. 

Question:  May  a  member  of  the  Retire¬ 
ment  System  at  this  time  elect  to  contrib¬ 
ute  on  the  1832-1933  salary? 

Answer:  No;  this  election  had  to  be  made 
not  later  than  September,  1935.  Members  who 
failed  to  make  this  election  at  that  time  can¬ 
not  make  the  election  now  unless  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Law  should  be  amended. 
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200  HISTORIC  SPOTS  MARKED 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
has  marked  nearly  two  hundred  sites  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  State  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  county  which  does  not  have  at  least  one 
marker. 

Local  Societies  Cooperate 

The  Commission  has  cooperated  actively  in 
this  work  with  local  historical  and  patriotic 
societies.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  county  societies  have  been 
aggressive  in  their  search  for  points  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  which  have  deserved  the  at¬ 
tention  of  posterity.  It  is  expected  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Commission  program  will  re¬ 
ceive  increased  attention  in  the  future. 

Appreciated  by  Citizens 

The  value  of  locating  and  properly  marking 
points  of  historical  interest  is  appreciated  by 
Pennsylvania  citizens.  Its  importance  has  also 
been  recognized  in  every  other  state  by  those 
active  in  local  and  state  history.  In  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  so  rich  in  historical  background  as 
Pennsylvania  there  is  an  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  appropriate  markers.  Our  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  not  yet  realized  fully  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  a  program.  There  is  no 
county  which  does  not  have  a  score  or  more 
of  such  locations  that  could  be  marked  for 
the  edification  and  appreciation  of  posterity. 

Many  Significant  Spots 

Markers  are  not  placed  solely  at  the  sites  of 
battles  or  Indian  towns.  The  importance  of 
indicating  buildings  or  places  of  significance 
in  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  the 
city,  county,  or  Commonwealth,  should  not 
be  slighted.  The  route,  for  example,  of  old 
and  historic  roads  might  well  be  indicated  by 
simple  markers.  Pioneer  business  establish¬ 
ments,  historic  churches  and  schools  and 
similar  projects  should  receive  attention.  The 
birthplaces  of  hundreds  of  noted  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  are  also  deserving  of  such  recognition. 

Educational  Values  Cited 

The  historical  marker  has  a  genuine  edu¬ 
cational  value.  While  it  may  commemorate 
an  event  or  mark  a  spot  of  merely  local  im¬ 
portance,  it  will  serve  as  a  tangible  reminder 
and  fix  it  definitely  in  terms  of  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  it.  The  inscription, 
while  of  necessity  brief,  gives  a  bit  of  authentic 
history  and  serves  to  stimulate  those  who 
read  to  learn  more  of  the  particular  incident. 
A  marker  gives  substance  to  local  history.  It 
replaces  mere  space  with  something  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  eye  and  mind.  It  is  a  contribution 
to  history. 


CONSTITUTION  BORN  OF 
STRUGGLE 


HISTORIC  RESOURCES  CON¬ 
SERVED  BY  STATE 
COMMISSION 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  for  the  preservation  of 
Pennsylvania’s  historic  past,  is  rendering  an 
indispensable  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Pennsylvania,  Colony  and  Commonwealth, 
has  a  rich  heritage.  Its  contributions  to  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nation  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing  and  continuous.  The  Quaker  Common¬ 
wealth  was  distinctive  in  colonial  history. 
During  the  Republic’s  early  days  it  played  a 
decisive  role.  Its  glory  is  not  limited  to  those 
earlier  years.  In  every  realm  of  human 
achievement  it  continues  to  be  distinctive. 


The  Constitution  was  born  of  great  neces¬ 
sity,  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  its 
adoption  is  known  as  the  “critical  period”  of 
American  history.  After  the  consummation 
of  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  the 
states  adopted  the  “Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion”  as  their  central  government — under  this 
form  of  government  the  states  were  supreme, 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
suffered.  Then  there  gradually  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  day  a  conviction 
that  the  government  must  and  should  be 
changed.  The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  who  assembled  at  Carpenter’s 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  were  indeed  a 
representative  body  of  citizens — leaders  in 
social,  economic,  and  political  phases  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  They  were  truly  men  of  remarkable 
foresight  and  knowledge.  Although  condi¬ 
tions  in  all  phases  of  life  then  and  now  are 
incomparable,  the  Constitution  written  then 
is  still  an  adequate  basis  of  government.  In 
order  to  bring  about  this  adaptability  the 
Constitution  was  written  in  general  language. 

Sound  and  Practical 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  that  we  have  to  guarantee 
our  rights  a  written  Constitution  that  is  theo¬ 
retically  sound  and  eminently  practical.  In 
the  world  today  peoples  in  many  countries  are 
waking  up  to  find  that  they  are  controlled  by 
dictators,  that  they  are  but  tools  of  ambitious 
leaders.  This  condition  creates  manv  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  entire  world  and  for  virile,  free¬ 
dom-loving  Americans.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said,  “This  generation  of  Americans 
has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.”  Perhaps  we 
have.  The  fact  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
basis  of  our  national  government  and  conse¬ 
quently  our  national  life  makes  il  the  great 
factor  in  our  approach  to  the  situations  arising 
each  day.  Though  certain  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  Constitution  and  through  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  individual  receives  the  assurance 
that  his  welfare — his  liberty — is  held  in  trust. 
In  his  everyday  life  it  might  be  well  for  him  to 
remember  the  sound  belief  of  John  Ruskin 
who  said,  “Throughout  the  world,  of  the  two 
abstract  things,  liberty  and  restraint,  restraint 
is  always  more  honorable.” 

But  no  matter  what  part  of  the  American 
scene  we  discuss  we  eventually  arrive  at  our 
law — our  Constitution.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  tribute  was  paid  the  Constitution  by 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  He  called  it  “the  most  won¬ 
derful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.” 

Charlotte  Anne  McGuire 
Technical  High  School,  Scranton 


Major  Functions  Outlined 

The  Commission,  which  serves  without 
compensation,  is  the  one  division  of  the  State 
government  responsible  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  concerning  its  history  and  the 
education  of  the  public  to  its  importance.  This 
function  includes  (1)  the  conduct  of  historical 
and  archaeological  research  for  authentic  data 
and  such  other  material  as  will  inform  the 
public;  (2)  publication  of  the  results  of  re¬ 
search;  (3)  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
historical  societies  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  in  perpetuating  the  historic  heritage  of 
the  Commonwealth  through  adequate  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  libraries,  museums,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  public  activities  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  local  history. 

Custodian  of  Historic  Properties 

One  of  the  Commission’s  most  important 
duties  is  that  of  custodian  for  histQric  prop¬ 
erties  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth.  This 
embraces  authority  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  Governor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
Auditor  General  as  trustee  for  any  funds, 
personal  property  or  real  estate  designated  for 
maintenance  or  usage  as  public  memorials. 
Closely  allied  thereto  is  the  power  to  erect 
markers  at  various  sites  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  briefly  indicating  historical  facts  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

The  Commission,  over  a  period  of  years,  has 
become  the  guardian  of  significant  historic 
properties  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
present  Commission  has  been  that  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  restoration.  Undreamed  of  results 
in  this  field  were  made  possible  through  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  the  public  works  program  and 
funds,  inaugurated  under  the  General  State 
Authority.  It  would  be  difficult  to  realize  a 
more  worthwhile  type  of  public  works  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  conservation  of  human  beings 
through  useful  employment  has  been  com¬ 
bined  with  preservation  of  an  historic  past. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great  workshops 
of  the  world.  From  east  to  west,  north  to 
south  the  wheels  of  her  industrial  centers 
never  cease  to  turn;  the  massed  collections  of 
her  institutions  of  learning,  scientific  deposi¬ 
tories,  and  art  museums  are  unrivalled,  great 
souls  have  spent  their  lives  in  her  honor, 
great  events  have  come  to  pass  within  her 
bounds  through  their  efforts.  Let  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  continue  to  cherish  its  past  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  inheritance  intact.  Of  this,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Commission  has  been  mindful. 
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DANIEL  BOONE  HOMESTEAD 
RECLAIMED  FOR  YOUTH 


Few  persons  recall  that  Daniel  Boone,  re¬ 
nowned  wilderness  scout  and  frontiersman  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  development  of 
Kentucky  and  the  upper  Missouri  country, 
was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  spent  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  within  our 
borders.  The  Homestead  of  the  Boone  family 
at  Baumstown,  Berks  County,  a  few  miles 
from  Reading,  where  Boone  was  born  and 
spent  his  youth,  is  now  a  property  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  administered  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission. 

State  and  National  Youth  Center 

Immediately  after  acquisition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the  Commission  proceeded  to  take  proper 
steps  to  develop  and  utilize  the  site.  The  fact 
that  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  included 
well  over  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  that 
the  career  of  Boone  was  of  unusual  signifi¬ 
cance  led  to  a  decision  to  develop  the  entire 
property  as  a  great  youth  shrine.  It  was  felt 
that  the  inspiration  for  American  youth  in¬ 
herent  in  the  life  of  Boone  and  the  pioneer 
traits  which  he  represented  could  best  be 
symbolized  and  preserved  through  its  use  as  a 
recreational  center  for  the  youth  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  nation. 

Advisory  Committee 

To  forward  this  purpose,  a  Daniel  Boone 
Homestead  Advisory  Committee  of  twelve 
members  was  appointed  to  assist  and  advise 
on  the  project.  The  Committee  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  outstanding  men  interested  both  in 
history  and  the  youth  movement.  It  includes 
Judge  Paul  N.  Schaeffer  and  J.  Bennet  Nolan 
of  Reading,  Isaac  C.  Sutton  and  Edwin  C. 
Broome  of  Philadelphia,  and  Daniel  C.  Beard 
of  Suffern,  New  York.  The  Commission  also 
acted  at  once  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  property.  Plans  for  its  full 
utilization  as  a  youth  center  are  now  well 
on  the  road  to  completion.  The  Daniel  Boone 
Homestead  was  dedicated  November  1,  1938. 

Berks  County  Ancestry 


derness  was  no  doubt  an  impelling  motive  for 
the  change.  Daniel,  however,  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Berks  County  on  two  occasions, 
once  in  1781  and  again  in  1788.  Boone  was 
also  in  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  the 
Braddock  expedition  of  1755  as  a  teamster  and 
blacksmith.  Some  accounts  assert  that  he 
delivered  supplies  and  ammunition  to  the 
army  of  General  St.  Clair  while  it  was  or¬ 
ganizing  in  western  Pennsylvania  for  its  ill- 
fated  attack  upon  the  Indians  of  the  North¬ 
west. 

Whatever  the  urge  which  Boone  may  have 
had  to  return  to  his  old  home,  he  was  a  true 
son  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  appropriate  that  the  farm  on  which 
he  was  born  and  grew  to  young  manhood 
should  be  the  property  of  his  native  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  a  perpetual  inspiration  to 
American  youth. 


The  Boone  Barn 


The  Boone  Home 


The  background  of  Boone  was  entirely 
of  Berks  County  flavor.  The  grandfather  of 
Daniel  Boone  first  settled  in  1718  along  Owatin 
Creek  in  what  later  became  Berks  County. 
His  oldest  son,  Squire  Boone,  also  acquired  a 
farm  near  the  same  spot.  Both  tracts  were 
about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Reading  and 
near  the  present  U.  S.  Route  422.  Here 
Daniel  Boone  was  born  November  2,  1734, 
in  the  log  cabin  built  by  his  father.  A  stone 
house  later  erected  on  the  property  is  still 
standing. 

Boone’s  Schooling 

His  schooling  was  that  afforded  by  the  then 
Pennsylvania  frontier.  His  training  as  trap¬ 
per,  back  woodsman,  trailmaker,  and  resource¬ 
ful  adventurer  was  gained  here  and  served 
him  well  in  his  later  career  as  a  Kentucky 
pathfinder  and  pioneer.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  further  that  it  was  the  Pennsylvania 
rifle,  misnamed  in  most  histories  as  the  “Ken¬ 
tucky”  rifle,  which  served  as  an  everyday 
companion  during  much  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  with  this  weapon  was  gained  while 
a  resident  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Called  by  the  Wilderness 

With  the  exception  of  two  members,  the  en¬ 
tire  Boone  family  left  Pennsylvania  in  1750 
for  North  Carolina.  The  frontier  urge  for 
more  room  and  the  unfettered  life  of  the  wil¬ 


F.  W.  Melvin  D.  A.  Cadzow 

Isaac  Sutton 


Isaac  Sutton  Edwin  Broome 

With  Gun,  Bag,  and  Hat  of  Boone  Period 
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Developing  Hand  and  Mind  in  School 


FRANCES  E.  WILLARD  AS  A  TEACHER 

Louella  H.  Nolan 

Pennsylvania  Key  Woman  Centenary  Celebration 


For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
some  schools  in  Pennsylvania  to  take  certain 
classes  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  at  which  time 
the  young  people  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  statue  of  Frances  E.  Willard  in  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Many  have  won¬ 
dered,  no  doubt,  why  she  should  be  the  only 
woman  in  America  to  receive  so  great  an 
honor.  That  statue  is  mute  proof  of  a  resolve 
made  by  Frances  Willard  when  she  asked 
herself,  “What  shall  I  do  with  my  life?  I  will 
invest  it  where  it  will  give  the  richest  results. 
I  will  invest  it  in  humanity.” 

Educational  Background 

To  equip  herself  for  such  future  service  Miss 
Willard  knew  she  must  have  a  strong  educa¬ 
tional  background.  To  get  this  she  attended 
several  colleges  and  spent  over  two  years 
in  foreign  travel  and  study  thus  giving  herself 
an  international  outlook  on  problems  of  her 
day.  This  broader  understanding  helped  her 
immeasurably  in  her  many  lines  of  service. 
She  received  her  M.  S.  degree  from  North¬ 
western  Female  College.  When  traveling 
abroad  she  studied  at  The  Sorbonne  and  the 
University  of  Paris.  Her  M.  A.  degree  was 
from  Northwestern  University;  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  conferred  upon  her  a  degree  of  M.  A.; 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  an  LL.D. 

The  youth  of  today  may  consider  these 
achievements  nothing  unusual,  but  for  a  girl 
born  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  even 
higher  education  for  women  was  considered 
by  a  great  majority  most  unnecessary  and 
coeducation  looked  upon  very  much  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  these  attainments  are  most  remark¬ 
able.  Even  under  difficulties,  however,  she 
let  nothing  keep  her  from  her  main  objective, 
— her  service  to  humanity. 

A  Teacher 

When  she  left  college  the  only  work  that 
seemed  open  to  her  was  teaching.  Through 
this  open  door  she  entered  with  zest.  A  great 
desire  to  learn  the  methods  of  different  insti¬ 
tutions  took  her  to  many  schools  and  colleges, 
amons  them  being  Northwestern  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  Pittsburgh  Female  College,  Genesee  Wes¬ 
leyan  Seminary,  Evanston  College  for  Ladies, 
Woman’s  College  and  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  was  President  of  the  Evanston  Col¬ 
lege  for  Ladies  and  as  such  was  the  first 
woman  college  president  to  confer  degrees 
upon  women.  After  the  College  was  made  a 
part  of  Northwestern  University  she  was 
elected  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University. 
One  most  outstanding  feature  of  her  work  as 
president  of  the  College  had  been  her  intro¬ 
duction  of  self-government  with  its  attendant 
merit  and  honor  systems.  This,  of  course, 
brought  forth  much  critical  comment,  but  she 
lived  to  see  this  system  adopted  as  a  general 
practice  by  the  educational  institutions  of  her 
day. 


Reformer 

Before  giving  up  her  university  work  she 
had  begun  to  study  causes  for  the  needs  of  re¬ 
forms,  and  having  become  convinced  that 
“everything  is  not  in  the  temperance  reform, 
but  the  temperance  reform  should  be  in 
everything,”  she  began  studying  the  liquor 
problem.  The  more  she  studied  the  more  she 
realized  she  had  a  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  She  says:  “It  occurred  to  me,  strange 
to  say  for  the  first  time,  that  I  ought  to  work 
for  the  good  cause  just  where  I  was.  I  believe 
that  in  this  simple  change  of  personal  attitude 
from  passive  to  aggressive  lies  the  only  force 
that  can  free  this  land  from  the  drink  habit 
and  the  liquor  traffic.  It  would  be  like  dyna¬ 
mite  under  the  saloon  if,  just  where  he  is,  the 
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minister  would  begin  active  work  against  it; 
if,  just  where  he  is,  the  teacher  would  instruct 
his  pupils;  if,  just  where  he  is,  the  voter  would 
dedicate  his  ballot  to  this  movement,  and  so 
on  through  the  shining  ranks  of  the  great 
powers  that  make  for  righteousness,  from 
father  and  mother  to  kindergarten  toddler, 
if,  each  were  this  day  doing  what  each  could, 
just  where  he  is.”  She  tells  how  she  put  this 
conviction  into  practice  in  her  university 
work. 


In  Pennsylvania 

To  what  extent  Frances  Willard’s  work  and 
ideals  have  helped  in  molding  the  characters 
of  the  thinking  public  of  Pennsylvania  we 
cannot  guess,  but  that  influence  must  be  very 
great.  Through  a  period  of  twenty-one  years 
she  visited  the  State  on  speaking  tours  at  least 
fourteen  separate  years  reaching  at  least 
forty-four  different  parts  of  the  State.  Records 
are  not  complete  of  these  trips,  but  it  is  known 
that  she  spoke  in  at  least  three  colleges  and 
universities.  She  was  also  Preceptress  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Female  College.  Memorials  honor¬ 
ing  her  memory  are  scattered  all  over  the 
State,  among  them  being  trees,  fountains, 
shrubs,  pictures,  church  windows,  hospital 
wards,  Home  for  Girls,  W.  C.  T.  U.  head¬ 
quarters,  college  dormitories,  and  among  the 
forty-five  school  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  two  of  them  are  in  Pennsylvania.  One 
of  the  memorials  for  this  centenary  is  the 
beautiful  window  recently  unveiled  in  the 
new  Heinz  Memorial  Chapel,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Among  national  memorials  for 
this  year  were  the  celebrations  that  took  place 
last  September  28,  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  when  the  new  $600,000  freshman  dormi¬ 
tory,  known  as  Willard  Hall,  was  dedicated. 
At  that  time  a  charming  portrait  of  Frances 
Willard  was  presented  to  the  University  by 
the  Alpha  Phi  International  Fraternity  as  their 
centenary  gift,  honoring  a  former  National 
President.  It  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  new  Willard  Hall. 


Centenary  Observance 

How  well  Frances  Willard  succeeded  in  in¬ 
vesting  her  life  for  humanity  may  be  realized 
to  some  degree  by  the  extent  of  the  observance 
of  the  centenary  of  her  birth  this  year.  Among 
the  organizations  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  have  already  held,  or  are  planning  to 
hold  memorial  celebrations  in  her  honor  are, 
the  Alpha  Phi  International  Fraternity,  of 
which  she  was  once  National  President;  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  which  she  was  a 
charter  member;  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Library  of  Congress;  the 
Methodist  Church  of  the  United  States;  the 
International  and  National  Council  of  Women, 
in  whose  organization  she  played  a  major  part; 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  honorary  teaching 
sorority;  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  organized  in  fifty-two 
countries;  and  the  National  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  whose  celebrations 
culminate  in  a  great  National  Convention  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  where,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  birth,  September  28,  the  thousands 
of  delegates  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  her 
birthplace  at  Churchville,  New  York. 

Thus,  in  these  centenary  celebrations,  in 
the  issuance  of  a  Frances  Willard  postage 
stamp  by  the  Federal  government,  in  class — 
room  discussions  and  projects,  we  honor  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  teacher  and  Christian 
leader  who  invested  her  life  in  humanity  to 
help  make  the  world  more  homelike. 
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PIONEER  GIRL 


The  fascinating  and  human  story  of  Frances 
Willard’s  childhood  is  presented  in  a  book 
entitled  “Pioneer  Girl.”  It  reflects  the  spirit, 
determination,  and  inquiring  mind  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  personality  in  our  social  history. 

“Pioneer  Girl”  begins  when  Frances  Willard, 
at  the  age  of  six,  journeyed  with  her  family 
by  covered  wagon  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to 
Janesville,  Wisconsin.  The  story  relates  how 
the  family  built  a  one -room  log  farmhouse 
near  a  bluff  over  Rock  River.  In  the  pages  of 
this  lively  story  we  see  Frances  celebrating 
her  seventh  birthday  with  gifts  and  a  dinner 
party;  we  see  her  at  work  and  at  play  studi¬ 
ously  applying  herself  to  reading  at  one 
moment  and  riding  a  horse  across  the  prairie 
at  another. 


Intimate  pictures  of  her  inner  longings  are 
revealed.  While  her  life  was  filled  with  many 
diversions,  such  as  sketching,  picnics,  train 
rides,  prairie  fires,  and  the  like,  she  deeply 
coveted  the  educational  advantages  which 
were  enjoyed  by  her  brother  and  other  young 
men.  She  longed  to  travel  and  to  become 
a  teacher  and  a  writer.  Her  longings 
strengthened  by  intelligence,  high  spirit,  and 
feminine  charm  made  her  a  pioneer  for  free¬ 
dom  and  opportunity  for  women. 

Thus,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  girl¬ 
hood,  this  book,  “Pioneer  Girl,”  appeals  to  the 
youth  of  America,  as  well  as  the  grownups. 

The  centenary  of  Frances  Willard’s  birth, 
which  will  be  widely  observed  by  educational, 
civic,  and  religious  groups  this  month  makes 
the  appearance  of  this  story  especially  timely. 


